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UR first impulse is to say that there should be no 
such problem—these pupils should be in the in- 
stitutions especially equipped for dealing with 
theircases. Granted. But the fact remains that 
there is such a problem. In many communities 
there are no such schools at all, in others the only 
ones are private institutions, beyond the means 
of most parents. Yet in nearly every community 





will be found children, not idiots, but defective, some of them, 
‘merely ‘‘subnormal.’’ Many of these defectives will be sent 


to the regular schools. 

Consider first the public school. In most districts, practi-. 
cally in all industrial communities, the poor people desire to. 
send all their children to school, regardless of mentality, until 
they are old enough to become wage-earners. Usually there is 
no one to stay at home with them. When thirty to seventy 
children present themselves to a teacher for registration, it is. 
impossible for her to ascertain their intelligence. It may be 
weeks before she discovers that certain pupils are feeble- 
minded. If there be no public provision for them, we shall 


find that their parents will insist that they are not so stupid as 
* Copyright by N. A. S. E. E. C., 1910. 
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they seem, merely backward, timid, nervous, etc. Or they 
may insist upon their rights as taxpayers to send their children 
to school. 

What shall the teacher do with these children? If she gives 
them all the attention necessary, the rest of the class will be 
neglected; if she lets them sit there, abandoned to their own 
devices, they will retrograde. Also, she must see that the mali- 
cious pupils do not torment the defectives. How? In every 
grade there are pupils older than the average, who have fallen 
behind the class and seem unambitious. I think that in nine 
cases out of ten, success will reward the teacher who puts one 
of these older pupils in charge of a defective, as a protector, 
letting him feel that he is trusted to help his feeble companion 
and the teacher. Incidentally, he will be helping himself more. 
These monitors should be seated next their charges and allowed 
certain privileges necessitated by the helplessness of the 
defectives. 

In the next place, the teacher should send the defectives out 
for a frolic, and appeal, in their absence, to the rest of the class 
to co-operate with her in helping these afflicted ones. Tact- 
fully made, such an appeal will rarely fail, the mother spirit in 
the girls, the protective impulse in the boys, will respond toa 
judicious touch. : 

Very naturally, the teacher who is new at such work will 
tend to group these defectives for instruction, thereby depriv- 
ing them of the stimulus of contact with brighter minds. In 
all large classes the teacher must form groups, but the defect- 
ives should be distributed, not segregated. They should take 
such part as they can in the easier and more mechanical tasks, 
but should not be expected even to approximate the same 
requirements as the normal children. At frequent intervals 
they should be sent out to frolic in the fresh air. As much 
manual training and music as possible should be given them, 
letting the other work drop largely out of sight. When the 
others are doing seat-work in arithmetic, spelling, etc., give the 
defectives, pictures, blocks, splints, crayolas, manual training 
supplies, etc. A year spent in organizing their motor connec- 
tions, in arousing their interests and in stimulating them to 
effort will be well spent, even if they can neither count nor 
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write at the end of the session. Such pupils would necessarily 
repeat the grade, and during the second session, in many cases 
it would be feasible to teach them a little reading and number 
work, and how to write a little. As time goes on the tasks 
assigned them can be gradually increased, but keeping them 
simple enough to afford the pupil the stimulus of successful 
effort. 

The school physician should, at the outset, be asked to make 
a careful examination of each, advise diet, etc. He and the 
teacher should put themselves in touch with the parents as 
quickly as possible, and endeavor to secure their co-operation 
in all sanitary and hygienic measures recommended. Every 
few weeks he should be given an opportunity to inspect the 
unfortunates and see how they respond to the measures used. 

Any ridicule from the teacher or teasing from the other pupils 
should be absolutely prohibited, as this would thwart all efforts 
in their behalf, by increasing their timidity and reluctance to 
making an effort. 

Their offenses must not be ignored, but gentler and milder 
treatment must be given them. Each dereliction will probably 
call for personal study and special treatment. Yet these pupils 
must not be allowed to absorb an undue amount of the teacher’s 
time, though they must receive encouragement and stimulation 
to attempt the tasks set them. All this will necessitate careful 
forethought and systematic planning on the part of the teacher, 
who should be given every opportunity and encouragement in 
the working out of these problems. Naturally these defectives 
will accumulate in the lower grades, so that the teachers selected 
for these grades should be gracious, tactful, patient, zealous, 
healthy and optimistic. A sense of humor is a ‘‘sine qua non.”’ 

They should be paid the utmost the treasury will permit. 
Put the ablest teachers in these grades,—as Kipling says, if 
you must use razors to cut grindstones, by all means get the 
best cutlery. 

Now as to the private school. Here the defectives are the 
children of those parents who are not willing to recognize the 
fact that their children are deficient, so take the position that 
they merely need more individual attention than the public 
school can give; of those who recognize the true status, but 
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think a stigma attached to attendance upon the special schools; 
of those whose children have been refused admission into these 
special schools, on the ground that they are not so deficient as 
to bé received, and might deteriorate if in contact with lower 
minds. The private school should exercise the utmost caution 
in accepting any defective pupil, assuring itself that the parents 
will give it a free hand, and above all, assuring itself of the co- 
operation of a competent specialist in the diseases of children. 

For a day school the problem is much the same as in the 
public school, except that a special teacher might be secured to 
relieve the regular ones of the regular subjects for the defectives. 

With the boarding school the problem is somewhat different. 
The responsibility is greater, but the chances of success are 
brighter. Here the children can have the same oversight con- 
tinuously and not be under the strain of adjusting themselves 
to both home and school, daily. During school hours the 
points suggested above would apply here also. During recrea- 
tion hours, meal times and sleeping hours, the greatest prob- 
lems present themselves, hence these periods must receive the 
utmost forethought and attention. 

In play hours the co-operation of the normal pupils is the 
most important thing. An instructor should be present how- 
ever, not to direct the play, which should be spontaneous, but 
to see that the defectives are not imposed upon, tormented, 
ignored or inducted into vicious practices. He must also see 
that such pupils are not allowed to give way to their character- 
istic inertia, but compelled to participate in all the romping 
and games. 

The diet of these pupils should be prescribed and its effects 
noted by the specialist. His directions should be followed 
implicitly; these directions should be given after semi-weekly 
inspections of the patients. 

The sleeping apartments of these pupils should have the 
maximum of sunlight and fresh air. Only two pupils should 
occupy a room, one defective and one normal, the latter the 
most trustworthy in school, who has been led to feel that he 
has been honored with the teacher’s confidence, in entrusting his 
afflicted roommate to his charge. Of course each should have 
his own bed. Also, the teachers should enter these rooms at 
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various hours during the night to see that ventilation is secured, 
covering sufficient, etc. 

This requires the careful consideration of the question as to 
whether or no the school shall take defectives. If the answer 
is in the affirmative, then the staff must be selected with even 
more care and deliberation than is always necessary. The 
members must be chosen because of their zeal, loyalty, tact, 
sympathy, and permanent interest in such work. Given such 
teachers and the right sort of physician, it will often happen 
that a small private school can do more for such children than 
the special institutions. Yet if a school gets the reputation of 
being a refuge for feeble-minded, the normal pupils will go 
elsewhere, thereby defeating the very object of receiving defect- 
ives. Accordingly, each case should be scrutinized very 
minutely, and accepted only after the diagnosis of the specialist 
has determined that the chances of success are encouraging. 
Even then, the number of defectives should be a very small 
fraction of the entire enrollment, and the regular pupils should 
be made to feel that each case is a special one, accepted only 
on trial and because it is felt that they are willing to help uplift 
these weaker ones. They should be assured that if it is found that 
such pupils are retarding the regular work, or interfering with 
the progress of the normal pupils, they will be removed at once. 
If this is done tactfully, so as to secure the co-operation of the 
regular pupils, it is manifest that the admission of a few defect- 
ives will have a valuable and important ethical effect upon the 
normal children. If at the same time that one lets light into 
darkened minds, he makes others realize that it is more blessed 
to give than receive, that service brings happiness, then his 
school will be justified ethically, civically and sociologically. 

So much for the defectives—about two per cent of the school 
population, according to Gulick. Now as to the ‘‘subnormal’’ 
ranging between five and thirty per cent of our pupils. They 
include pupils who are not feeble-minded, but are retarded by 
some physical defect, nervousness or embarrassment, and have 
gotten the reputation of being dullards. Dr. Groszmann, in 
various addresses, has suggested ideas which have sometimes 
been considered Utopian. I desire to bring a few of these for- 
ward for consideration, merely saying that they do not seem 
Utopian to me, but full of common sense. 
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In the first place, every teacher should be required to learn 
sufficient physiology, psychology and paidology to preclude 
her doing anything to increase the number of dullards. Most 
dullards are not born but made. Dr. Shields holds that most 
cases of stammering are the result of frightening nervous chil- 
dren. Dullards are not hopeless if taken in the beginning, but 
any subnormal child may become a dullard if handled clumsily. 
The monitors referred to above are one class of subnormal or 
retarded children. Of course those who are selected for moni- 
tors should be pupils who are behind mainly on account of 
absence from school, not those who are themselves abnormal. 

The attention given these subnormals must be systematic, 
not haphazard. Each case needs individual study by the 
teacher. Instead of being compelled to attempt to come up to 
the standard, the standard must be adapted to them. One will 
need much manual training, with almost no arithmetic for 
awhile; another will require less manual training, but much 
help in reading, practice in counting, and so on. This of 
course means smaller classes; that means additional expense, 
for not only shall we need more teachers, but specially trained 
teachers. Yet the additiona! expense will be money saved, for 
it will help decrease the total of poverty, ignorance and crime. 

Even with smaller classes and better teachers, there will be 
need for ungraded classes. These are not to be dumping 
grounds for pupils that tactless teachers cannot manage, but 
should be reserved for the special subnormals that competent 
physicians and expert teachers agree should be removed from 
the regular grades. Here they should be given every oppor- 
tunity for self-revelation, so that a correct diagnosis may be 
made. Thence they may be restored to regular classes, sent to 
vocational schools, schools for defectives, etc., as their work 
reveals their needs. Evidently such a room will be a psycho- 
logical clinic, as well as a sociological incubator, hence it must 
be under the direction of an exceptionally endowed and well- 
trained teacher who loves the work and realizes its noble 
opportunities. 

I believe that such measures conscientiously and patiently 
applied will succeed in restoring many subnormals to the 
normal class, and will prevent the conversion of potential into 
actual dullards. Even so, there will be some cases of retarded 
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pupils who will leave school before restoration. Are these to 
be allowed to relapse to their former state? If not, it will be 
necessary to follow them up after they leave school. As Dr. 
Groszmann points out, this will call for the modification and 
extension of compulsory attendance laws, the multiplication of 
evening schools, with ungraded classes, and further, for the 
creation of a special bureau which shall co-operate with educa- 
tional departments and boards of charities and corrections, for 
the care of subnormals who have left school. I know this 
scheme will be assailed as paternalistic, but remember that 
paternalism and patriotism spring from the same root. 

These remarks apply, of course, to the public schools; yet 
the private schools are likely to have a larger proportion of 
dullards, potential and actual, than the public schools. Their 
problem will be mainly in the selection of teachers who have 
the will and the ability to study each pupil thoroughly. Private 
schools seldom have very large classes, and this can be done 
without additional expenditure. But the school owner who is 
not merely after the dollars will feel obligated to do even more. 
He, too, will probably find it necessary to have an ungraded 
class; and it will be his duty to see that its members are either 
on the road to restoration or that they be sent to institutions 
that can properly care for them. At the same time he must see 
that the normal pupils are getting such care that they will not 
feel that they are being held to the level of dullards. So small 
and numerous classes, with very flexible gradation, should be 
the rule rather than the exception. 

All these remedies, and more, are needed, but can we not 
do something to prevent abnormality? Stricter marriage laws, 
with better enforcement, -are needed, as well as more exact 
and extensive vital statistics, and closer study of infancy. 
Fiske points out that civilization, founded on the family, is 
due to the prolonged period of infancy in man,—why then, 
should not society do something to insure the birth of normal 
infants and the maintenance of their normal status? 

I am aware that these thoughts contain little, if anything, 
that is new or original. They are simply the contribution of 
one who having been for ten years in contact with such cases 
in public and private schools, realizes the magnitude of the 
problem. 
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the meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion in Boston in July, 1910, the much discussed 
question of religion in public schools came sev- 
eral times to the front. But among many noble 
and wise utterances the words of one speaker at 
the Religious Education Conference (held in 
# connection with the N. E. A.) had special force: 
* ‘‘We need to teach the true significance of Reli- 
gious Freedom.’’ It is hard to formulate precisely the pro- 
found meaning of this widely-used term in all its applications. 
Probably America is at least not behind any other civilized 
country in intelligence on this subject. Yet several recent 
* events, as well as certain utterances heard at the National 
Educational gathering, show the need of more careful attempts 
to define the Religious Freedom which we all profess to believe 
in. 

A few days before the meeting of the N. E. A. in Boston, 
the Supreme Court of Illinois announced an important decision 
which concludes the case of the Catholic residents of Win- 
chester, Scott County, who protested against religious exer- 
cises in the schools in which their children were required to 
join, and applied for a writ of mandamus requiring the Board 
of Education to discontinue these exercises. The lower court 
denied the petition, but the Supreme Court upheld their con- 
tention and ordered that the writ be issued, closing its argu- 
ment as follows: ‘‘The wrong arises . . . outof the compulsion 
to join in any form of worship. The free enjoyment of reli- 
gious worship includes freedom not to worship.’’ 

This action of the Illinois Supreme Court has evoked con- 
siderable comment, and has aroused the fears of some good 
people lest the cause of religion as well as the moral influence 
of the schools should be weakened thereby. 

Yet it ought to be held as true as an axiom that religious 
freedom forbids ‘‘compulsion to join in any form of worship,’’ 
and also that ‘‘the free enjoyment of religious worship includes 
freedom not to worship.”’ 
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Nevertheless it is also undeniable that religious freedom 
requires that no ban be placed on religious worship in schools 
provided that compulsory attendance or participation be fully 
ruled out. 

In the halls of Congress the services of a chaplain have 
always been provided, and the official ministrations of the late 
Dr. E. E. Hale as chaplain of the Senate were greatly valued 
by the nation. Attendance upon these exercises is of course 
voluntary on the part of the legislators, and such exercises have 
never been condemned as contrary to American principles. 

There are hundreds of state universities, normal schools, and 
other institutigns of learning in America where young men 
and women are gaining higher education at the cost of the 
state. In most of these schools and colleges chapel exercises 
of worship are held at stated periods, and are generally believed 
to be of value in the moral development of young people of 
college age. But while religious freedom requires that there 
should be no compulsion of attendance upon these exercises, 
it surely does not forbid that such exercises be held, nor that 
the young people should be encouraged to attend them, unless 
indeed in cases (which are exceedingly rare if they ever exist) 
where the students themselves may feel their own consciences 
violated by such attendance. 

In the case of little children in the elementary schools the 
situation is somewhat different. It is not usually they them- 
selves but their parents, whose free decision as to attendance 
or non-attendance should be guaranteed by the principle of 
religious freedom. A vast majority of the parents of school 
children in the United States not only have no conscientious 
objection to their children attending such exercises, but they 
generally believe that such exercises have a good moral effect 
upon the workings of the school, and they have fuller confi- 
dence in the schools as places for the training of their children 
when such exercises are held. There are thousands of school 
communities where not a single parent could be found who 
would object to the required attendance of his children upon 
these customary exercises of school worship. And for the 
courts to require the discontinuance of such exercises (pro- 
vided that full freedom of non-attendance is given to the chil- 
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dren of objecting parents) would seem to be as great a violation 
of the principle of religious freedom as has ever been found in 
the schools of the past. ‘‘The free enjoyment of religious 


sé 


worship’’ no less than ‘‘the freedom not to worship’’ is surely 
the heritage and birthright of American public schools. 

The adjustment of the school program to meet these condi- 
tions is a question of expediency, and will vary under differing 
local conditions. ‘There are doubtless schools where it is more 
expedient to omit altogether any form of school worship, and 
to trust wholly to other means of securing the right moral and 
spiritual development of the children. The excessive fears of 
some good people lest schools will relapse into atheism unless 
formal religious exercises are made a part of the daily program, 
is one of the hindrances to good moral teaching in the schools, 
since it keeps alive the fears of other religionists lest the 
schools are being controlled by sectarian influences. 

A similar injury is done the schools by some good people 
who are unduly fearful lest the Bible shall not be accorded a 
pre-eminent place as the sole, or chief, source of moral and 
religious enlightenment. Thus one of the speakers at the 
recent N. E. A. meeting said that it is impossible to teach 
morals properly in school so long as the one great text-book in 
morals is discredited by being left out. It seems to be true 
that some of the good religionists who are most zealous in 
advocacy of the Bible claims are at present the chief hinderers 
to the legitimate use of the Bible in public schools. 

There is an old law upon the Massachusetts statute book 
requiring that the Bible shall be read daily in the schools 
‘‘without note or comment.’’ Both of these requirements— 
that the Bible shall be read, and that the reading shall be 
*‘without note or comment’’—have a mediaeval sound to the 
intelligent schoolman of to-day. 

The law that the Bible must be read is opposed to the prin- 
ciple of religious freedom, and its impropriety is only equalled 
by that of another law (found on some statute books) that the 
Bible shall not be read in the public schools. Nor is the 
requirement that it shall be ‘‘ without note or comment’’ much 
more accordant with the spirit of American life. We freely 
comment on all other books and subjects. Then why not on 
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the Bible, provided that the kind of note or comment does not 
violate the principles of religious freedom? 

The true principle seems to have been expressed by the 
president of the N. E. A. when he said that we look forward 
to atime when the open Bible, used for moral and not for 
sectarian ends, shall be freely admitted into every American. 
school. 

Comments upon passages from the Bible, when used to illus- 
trate history, to interpret their literary character, and especially 
to enforce their moral teachings, are as legitimate in the school - 
as comments upon any other book. But comments made “‘for 
sectarian ends’’ are a violation of religious freedom in the 
schools. But what is sectarianism? And is it in itself, nec- 
essarily and always, a thing to be deplored? 

A reply to this question may be found in the words of the 
United States Commissioner of Education at the Religious 
Education Conference: ‘‘It seems to me that sectarianism is an 
extremely necessary and valuable thing in our civilization, and 
that a civilization without sectarianism would mean a civiliza- 
tion that had got its growth. To be sure there is a kind of 
sectarianism that has passed its time. I have a very strong 
belief that the sectarianism that I profess belongs to the first 
class. It is to be hoped that we shall have in this country the 
deep, rich and full development of religious differences which 
to-day makes it impossible for us to teach systematic religion 
in our schools.’’ 

The ‘‘deep, rich and full development of religious differences’’ 
which Commissioner Brown advocates belongs to the churches 
and to private individuals, and should have no place in the 
national schools. 

But what then? Is this development of religious differences 
the whole of religion? Surely there is a large body of moral 
and religious truth that has been wrought out in human experi- 
ence and may be thought of as fixed and universal. Even the 
churches are seeing to-day that they have more points of agree- 
ment than of disagreement. The emphasis of thought in this 
age is on religious unity, rather than on differences in belief 
and practice, however important these differences may be in 
the growth of new religious ideas. And I do not believe that 
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any other organization or agency is doing so much to aid the 
unification of religious bodies in America as is done by the 
moral and religious influence of the American public school. 
Everything in religion except differences in faith and prac- 
tice, should have its chance to enter the public schools and to 
do its part in the moral and spiritual development of the chil- 
dren. Even. for the most cosmopolitan school communities, 
where families of all nationalities are represented, there is a 
large body of religious ideas which have free right’ of 
entrance,—nay, which it is absolutely impossible to exclude. 
The recognition of ‘‘a power outside ourselves which makes 
for righteousness,’’ and which is called by the name of God, 
is not sectarian. It belongs to all religions, and seems in- 
herent in the nature of mankind.. To teach the children to 
listen to the voice of conscience (‘‘God’s vicegerent in the 


‘ soul’’),—to respond to the call of duty (‘‘stern daughter of the 


voice of God’’),—is a task which the school must not ignore. 
Such teaching is nothing else than ‘‘religious teaching,’’ 
Whether or not any form of worship is observed, the idea and 
the name of God cannot be excluded from the schoolroom. 
Literature is full of it, and no one can teach history, literature 
or natural science effectively without standing reverently in 
the presence of this universal God-idea. 

Still more must the obligations of men to one another be 
freely taught in the schoolroom; and though by some this is 
called ‘‘morals,’’ it is nevertheless the half of religion, and in 
its practical aspects perhaps the larger half. 

To forbid all ‘‘systematic’’ attempts to teach these essentials 
of religion and morals in the school is a violation of- the prin- 
ciple of freedom in method which is needful to the highest 
efficiency in teaching. While it is undoubtedly true that more 
will be done by indirect means (through the personal character 
of the teacher and the general atmosphere of the school) than 
can be accomplished by precept or stated lessons, yet it is 
foolish to demand that there should never be any attempt at 
**system’’ or any definite plan in this most important part of a 
teacher’s work. 

The interest shown at the recent National Education meet- 
ing in this question of religion in public schools is full of 
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promise for the schools. That teachers themselves need to 
understand better the meaning of religious freedom—what it 
forbids as well as what it demands and allows—is most true. 
The significance of this national principle must also be taught 
in the schools themselves. 

But teachers are not the only, nor indeed the chief, exponents 
of public misapprehension and ignorance regarding religious 
freedom in its application to the schools. When the public 
press, the courts of law, and especially the religious leaders of 
America,—Protestant, Catholic and Jewish,—gain clear and 
rational views on this question which has so often perplexed 
the American mind, then will the public schools have an easier 
task to perform, and be able to rise to more effective effort in 
their great work of character-building for American citizenship. 
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HARRY PREBLE SWETT, FRANKLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


IGH school pupils are idealists: their characteris- 
tic actions are determined by ideas and ideals, 
which are emotionally imaginative; not by habit, 
instinct or external compulsion. They have 
habits, to be sure, and should have; but these are 
in a plastic state, and can be broken up and con- 
verted into other types of action. They have 
strong instincts; but these -are not blind, like 
those of earlier childhood, for they are much more under the 
restraint and guidance of the will. Nor is compulsion to be 
regarded as unnecessary or inadvisable. It is unequivocally 
to be asserted that these young people should be obliged to 
control their instincts, and form serviceable habits, but this 
coercion, to be effective, has to make use of the ideas and 
ideals, which are the distinguishing marks of their life. If 
peremptory force only is used, their actions may yield to ne- 
cessity, but inwardly there will be defiance, which is displayed 
in numerous ways,—at the worst, resulting in their breaking 
away from the restraint of the school and the home, in their 
desire to seek a more congenial atmosphere and companionship. 

Ideals are effective in the present and in the future, they do 
not affect the past. A person may actually perform some act 
under the influence of a comprehensive principle, or he may 
look forward to a time when certain acts will be attempted in 
conformity with a motive that cannot be put into execution in 
the present. Whichever way we regard the high school pupil, 
whether with reference to his present or his future, he is an 
idealist. His actions for the time being are governed in this 
way, and when you can get near enough to him to find out 
what he really hopes to be, you will discover some deeply im- 
bedded thought, in which he expects his future life to take 
root. 

The realization of the potency which ideas have with them is 
a clue to understanding these boys and girls, and, consequently, 
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to dealing with them, whetherit be the teacher or parent who 
is interested in their physical, mental and moral advancement. 

We may begin with their present. Although they are imma- 
ture, they consider themselves‘on a plane with adults in their 
most important relations with others. They wish to have it 
thought that the same standards that apply to the older genera- 
tion apply to themselves, and they expect to be judged by these 
standards. This is to be seen most clearly in the way they 
look upon themselves as ladies and gentlemen. It is not that 
they will be such at some later date, they are ladies and gentle- 
men now. On occasion they may act in strange contrast with 
this ideal, but it is significant that, if they do fall short of it, 
they are willing to be criticised on this basis, which indicates 
the sincerity of their mental attitude. If it is made clear to 
them that they have acted far below their ideal, they look for 
a proportionate penalty. They are seldom unwilling, also, to 
promise to live again according to their broken standard, and 
the most incorrigible expect the teacher to keep this pledge in 
mind, even if they are disregardful of it. If they are criticised 
or penalized without being convinced that any rule of conduct, 
which they accept, has been transgressed, they display vigor- 
ous opposition to the treatment. Such punishment is denomi- 
nated by one of their severest words—unjust. 

These traits are exhibited out of school, likewise, as we 
should be led to suppose, since they are genuine; but, as con- 
ditions are more varied and complex, the ideals which they 
follow are not so easily discerned, and the results are not 
always as satisfactory as when influenced by the teacher. In 
the home, it may lead to the assumption of an unfilial, domi- 
neering attitude toward parents; in the street and in other 
public places, they may display boisterousness in manners, and 
coarseness in dress, making it evident that they have inwardly 
approved of inferior models of conduct; in social gatherings 
where some degree of formality is expected of them, they, or 
more noticeably, possibly, the boys, are frequently ludicrous in 
their attempt at approximation to what they judge to be their 
proper behavior; in athletics, if they have been taught by a 
narrow-minded coach, they will play unfairly, because it is 
“*the game’’ so to do. But, in all these actions, there is the 
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same characteristic of following some pattern, or of applying 
some general idea which they are willing to accept for them- 
selves. When parents have occasion to correct these sons and 
daughters, they have the same problem as the teacher, which is 
to show them wherein they have fallen short of their own ideal, 
or wherein their ideal is a poor one to hold. This requires 
tact, ingenuity and patience; but of the two, teacher and 
parent, the former has the simpler problem, and, when other 
means fail, may send the pupil to his parent for discipline. 

Their deepest thoughts are, however, directed toward the 
future. Each one thinks much concerning what he is to do later 
in life, and what sort of person he is to be. Although they 
may, in some respects, put themselves upon a plane with 
adults, they do not dream, for a moment, that they have 
reached their goal. This is the time for making life plans of a 
broad, indefinite type. They decide, for example, whether 
they are to continue their studies in a higher school, or enter 
upon some occupation. These general decisions are fairly easy 
for them to make, but the more definite details are less easily 
determined. A boy, for instance, may decide to go to college, 
but he may select several different ones during the lapse of a 
single term. Another chooses a business career, but long after 
this resolution has been made, he has great difficulty in making 
up his mind what kind of business would suit his fancy. 
These indecisions, it is to be noted, are a natural characteris- 
tic, not a fault or weakness. For, whoever is moved easily by 
ideals has a sensitive nature, and this indecision is owing to 
such sensitiveness, a slight suggestion having a great influence 
upon their purposes. Feelings are indefinite in any case, and 
the insight which they get through this channel, although deep, 
and in the main, true, has the same quality of indeterminate- 
ness; it is left to time to make their experience detailed and 
intellectual. 

These insights and sentiments are related to all activities of 
life,—religion, love and ambition furnishing the most personal 
ones. They are naturally very precious to the boy and girl of 
this age, many of which are so private that they are disclosed 
to another only when friendship is very intimate, or the situa- 
tion is entirely favorable for expressing them. The one that 
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talks the most about such ideals is likely to have the least 
secure hold upon them; the common breeze chills them, as 
they are best nourished in the gentle life of the spirit. Many 
of them are reserved for father and mother, solely, and not to 
them even, unless they have shown in earlier days tactful sym- 
pathy in intimate conversation with their children. But the 
privilege of this intimacy is granted to parents as to no one 
else. Accordingly, they are in the best position to develop 
these tender germs of manhood and womanhood. Seldom 
does the teacher know of these finer ideals, explicitly, partly 
owing to the necessity of having to do with the pupils i in num- 
bers, but partly because the latter rightly look with disfavor 
upon great intimacy with teachers. It is better to build upon 
an assurance that these thoughts and motives are the deepest 
part of their life, without attempting to make definite sound- 
ings. If the teacher does not forget that the depths are there, 
it will be possible to reach the hidden feelings impersonally. 
This gives to the school an advantage in its turn, since the 
formality, which is almost constant, permits the introduction 
of higher intellectual and imaginary thoughts without causing 
a sensation of abruptness or insincerity. 

From Milton we get a classic illustration of the way a 
normal boy or girl of this stage of the adolescent period of life 
feels. He discovered, comparatively early, that he was able to 
write, especially in verse, in a style that had unusual merit. 
He gradually developed an ‘‘inward prompting’’ that he 
‘‘might perhaps leave something so written, to after-times, as 
they should not willingly let die.’’ It was considerably later 
that he decided upon the particular path to his object. So it 
is, I repeat, with all such young people: they naturally wish to 
produce something that will not die. This fine sentiment is 
true, and the blame is not altogether theirs, if they cannot keep 
the assurance that their hope is possible of fruition. Are we 
so used to superficial advertisements of actions, and is our 
philosophy so material that we cannot lead them to a lasting 
conviction that every worthy deed has a permanent influence? 
They should be able to find the positiveness of Browning more 


general,— 
‘*All that is, at all, 
Lasts ever, past recall.’’ 
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These general characteristics suggest some definite applica- 
tions. Since these pupils have reached the stage when their 
actions are consciously and spontaneously related to principles 
of conduct, their education should build squarely on this fact, 
if it is logically suited to their mental condition. . The success 
of the high schools in the past can be measured by the extent 
to which they have done this; improvement will come from a 
still clearer recognition of the pedagogics involved. 

These young students have ideals of conduct; well, then, 
what ideals have they, and what ideals should they have? 
This depends upon those who have a part in influencing their 
development, associates, teacher, parents and others. They 
are not old enough to be given unrestrained freedom, they can- 
not work out any original ideals that the race has not already 
formulated. I have intimated that general ideas have more in- 
fluence with them at this age, since they will later in life have 
time to get closer to particulars. Consequently, a very general 
principle may be stated first: they have ideals, then let it be 
expected of them that they are to have good ideals, and to dis- 
play conduct which reflects them. It would be a great gain if 
teachers, parents and citizens alike had the conception that a 
high school graduate should have good habits of thought and 
action, based upon a clear notion of what these habits should 
be. If, then, parents and citizens should act, on their part, 
in accordance with the way they would like to see these young 
men and women conduct themselves, so that the latter would 
be sure to realize that such principles of action are sincerely 
believed by the adults of our civilization, we should be ina 
rapid way of accomplishing something. This, however, may 
seem to have too much iridescent impracticability to suit actual 
conditions. 

The study which treats generally of the ideals of conduct is 
ethics, and applied ethics is morality. In the light of this dis- 
cussion, arguments for systematic moral instruction seem 
decidedly valid. There is a great deal of incidental moral in- 
struction in the high schools, but very little methodical con- 
sideration of the principles of moral action. Much opportunity, 
too, is given for habituating the scholars in good conduct, and 
this is availed of largely. They can be obliged to deport them- 
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selves properly in all situations where the teachers have any 
authority,—in the school building, on the playground, in the 
relations of the boys and girls in any sort of school function. 
In addition to this, no study is without some ethical bearing. 
Accordingly, in these various ways, action under authority, 
incidental instruction in moral principles and other school 
activities, they acquire a good number of ethical concepts, 
more or less definite, leading, it may be hoped, to some regard 
for truthfulness, honor, bodily cleanliness, health, charity 
toward the views of others along with courage of convictions, 
willingness to serve and to accept reward only for service 
rendered, and respect for manual labor. 

But these facts do not lead to the conclusion that systematic 
instruction in moral ideas is unnecessary. Rather do they 
indicate what a wealth of unsystematized material is already 
furnished. How this moral teaching should be done, is, how- 
ever, a very serious problem, and it has not yet been satisfac- 
torily solved. Its solution will be hastened, if it is commonly 
realized that these young students are naturally interested in 
ethical contemplation. 

Such systematized instruction cannot be given well in the 
. home, but parents have a chance to make this work of much 
greater value than the school, unaided, can succeed in doing, 
by taking an interest in the application of moral principles. 
This is fully in accord with the method that will have to be 
used by the teacher, for moral, or ethical, instruction that does 
not purposely aim to develop moral actions is not the kind of 
ethics for a high school. 

The thought under discussion that high school pupils act 
according to ideals, is applicable to all subjects of study, how- 
ever far from ethics proper they may be in some cases. Every 
branch of study has an underlying principle, which differenti- 
ates it from every other branch: each principle has its respec- 
tive applications; accordingly every subject has certain 
methods, peculiar to itself, which must be employed, whenever 
it is pursued intelligently. This being true, it is clear how all 
the subjects of a secondary school are to be taught: namely, 
with the conscious purpose of imparting an understanding of 
what the subject is, and of training the pupils how to study 
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each one. This is one of the most important pedagogical prin- 
ciples for the teacher of the secondary school. The pupils 
will not succeed in fully comprehending any subject, nor can 
they get, in such a school, a complete mastery of the method 
of any one of them; so much the more important is it to start 
them well, in order that they may continue to advance later. 
Opposed to this is the question of quantity of work to be done, 
and allied with this, such current problems as the relation of the 
high school and the college, whether too much is demanded of 
pupils, and whether the school is encroaching upon the time that 
should be reserved for the activities that center around the home. 

It is not so difficult and delicate a task to bring the pupil to 
develop a good working method as it is to give him an insight 
into the underlying principle of a subject. This is where the 
teacher displays the highest skill; he can only partially get 
help from others, he must see the goal himself, and disclose it 
in his natural way. But though illusive, this skill is capable 
of a rough analysis. It consists in showing the pupil the pos- 
sibilities of a subject that he may behold but not fully enter 
into; each study is an open door through which he may look 
upon a world that hitherto has been shut to him. The distin- 
guishing features of this world it is the art of the teacher to 
point out. The young student who takes up the subject of 
ancient history under such direction may become so interested 
as to think that the highest occupation in life would be to 
spend his years in Greece digging for ancient.ruins. In math- 
ematics, the idea of infinity has an effect not dissimilar. So 
with other studies: it is well known that the sciences often 
attract the permanent interest of the scholar; not infrequently 
a pupil will say to her teacher that she would like to go to col- 
lege to study literature in order to prepare herself to teach the 
subject later in life—a prosaic statement of a poetic truth. 

Teaching of this type is an inspiration that the pupils never 
lose. In reality, it discloses to them the possibilities of their 
own being, even more than the possibilities of the subject. 
And this, so far as the pupils are concerned, is the aim of the 
high school—to give the pupils a glimpse into their capabilities 
and to lead them to form habits which will enable them, with- 
out weak vacillations, to endeavor with hope of success to 
*‘conquer and come to their goal.’’ 
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Dr. William T. Harris 


PROFESSOR T. TREUDLY, OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, OHIO 


DESIRE to pay a tribute to ‘this great man, be- 
cause I owe him much. Feeling is, in reality, 
the supreme test of worth. It signifies conform- 
ity to one’s inner nature. Great men rise to 
meet the hearts and minds of other men in pro- 
portion to their greatness just as the surrounding 
landscape rises to meet on its own level the eye 
of him who is ascending mountains. Nearly 
thirty years have elapsed since the name and writings of Dr, 
Harris first came before my mind. I was a young man then 
just entering upon my life’s work. I am now past the merid- 
ian, or would be were it not for such as he. Then I saw as 
in a glass darkly, now a little more as face to face. And 
thinking about this man, endeavoring to realize what he has 
meant to me, how his teachings have vastly enlarged the range 
of my thought, enabling me to lay hold much more firmly upon 


the world invisible and to stay my soul by contemplation of 
things eternal, I feel toward him and his advent into my life 
much as we find this feeling expressed in that noble sonnet of 
Keats with which all are familiar. 


‘Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez—when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.’’ 

I said that feeling properly viewed is the ultimate test of 
reality. I recall Dr. Harris’ remarking to me upon one occasion 
during a conversation upon some books, that he knew I had 
got: at truth, because he saw that I had gained joy thereby. 

During one of the meetings of the American Institute of 
Instruction we ascended Mt. Washington together. It turned 
out to be a dark gloomy day and the gray mist covered the 
mountains all the time as with an impenetrable garment. Dur- 
ing the ascent we conversed together upon books and reading. 
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I was young and full of ardor and had a great admiration for 
my companion. He advised the reading of great books. Said 
he in substance: ‘‘Read the great books, those whose roots 
run deepest and farthest beneath the ground. If you will read 
them faithfully you will be able to read more after awhile in an 
hour than you can read now in twenty years. As for myself I 
can lay hold of the contents of many books by reading the pref- 
ace.’ He recommended to me amongst others Hegel’s Phil- 
osophy of History and Everett’s Science of Thought. He 
spoke of Snider’s Walks in Hellas as being a book full of in- 
sight into Greek life. Amongst other things he told me of his 
earliest attempts at reading Hegel very much along the same 
lines as one will find recorded in his preface to his Edition of 
Hegel’s Logic. How difficult it was to him, he said. He 
would read and read and seem to come as before a stone wall. 
But by degrees he began to get an insight here and there. 
This insight grew in fullness and wealth of meaning and 
expanded into that grasp of fundamental principles which gave 
to him that easy mastery over common details, which so 
delighted us all. He was very emphatic as to the native 
powers of the mind, holding them to be strong, and he thoroughly 
believed in the mind’s ability to grasp abstract truth with appli- 
cation. He expressed great faith in the practice which sought 
to introduce the mind of youth into large conceptions. 

Dr. Harris’ example was full of inspiration. His interpreta- 
tion of Plato, of Aristotle, of Hegel especially, of Dante, his 
power to penetrate to the heart of real things, his ability to 
shed light upon the commonplace affairs of life so that they 
received an investiture which seemed to transform them, his 
capacity to discern the substance of an argument, to analyze it 
and to lay bare its weakness, the ease with which he defended 
himself and turned the tables upon one who would question 
him rashly, the evident range and depth of his thought enabling 
him to undermine false or narrow conclusions, the quietness of 
his speech direct indeed and expressed in phrases peculiar to 
his study, the humor that like a lambent flame lit up his dis- 
course, certain limitation of thought inspired by his devotion 
to the philosophy of the past,—all conspired to lend to him a 
dignity, a poise, a sense of self-confidence that was altogether 
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admirable and at the same time endowed his thought with a 
vitality which made it often come home with the force of 
a cannon ball, or to use another form of illustration, seemed 
like a hand lifting a curtain to disclose visions whose range 
and beauty seemed to burst upon the mind, because so wholly 
unexpected. Amidst all this he was the very essence of 
modesty. The evident admiration which was manifest at all 
times over a long period of years and which assigned to him the 
throne without an aspirant, the heartiness of applause which 
recognized his power, the intellectual dependence placed upon 
him by his many associates, all this still left him the simple, 
modest, kindly, unassuming man who gave no evidence of 
being conscious of himself. And indeed I think he never was 
self-conscious. I think he so entirely lived the life of the 
spirit, so wholly dwelt with the great minds of the past, so 
fully beheld all things ‘‘sub specie aeternitatis,’’ to use the 


words of Spinoza, that he was capable of true measurements 
and hence was not deeply affected by the transitory currents of 
human feeling. ‘‘His mind was like a star and dwelt apart.’’ 
And yet he was rich in human sympathy. 


I have been told by those who ought to know that as an 
administrator of schools he was not an over-shadowing success, 
and this I can fully believe. Minds like his cannot in the 
nature of things rest content in administration. This is the 
work of the many, his the work of the few. 

I wish briefly in a slight way to analyze those aspects of his 
thinking which seem to me most impressive. 

The business of philosophy is to find the universal, the 
eternal, the unvarying, Him with whom is neither variableness 
nor shadow of turning. It appeals to reason not faith. It seeks 
truth in the present, the particular, the individual, through 
reason, and leaves to revelation what supplementary truth it 
can offer. Philosophy’s problem is the problem of the ages, to 
find the one in the many. It is the problem of being, of order, 
of life. It is the problem of God, his immanence and tran- 
scendence. It asks the question what is real and where is 
reality to be found? It has been sought for in water, in air, in 
number, in the atom. Socrates sought for it in the mazes of 
human conduct. To Plato God was the good, to Aristotle pure 
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form. The glory of philosophy is to seek and not to find; its 
reward is in partial truth whose very limitation indicates where 
the truth lies in fullness. 

Philosophy knows that the finite cannot wholly grasp the 
infinite. But it knows that it may come into the presence of 
the Invisible One. To know in full would be to be God. To 
aspire to such fullness of knowledge in expectation of full 
realization is to be guilty of profanation. It further under- 
stands that partial insight into eternal verities yields such sig- 
nificance as the temporary problem has. As according to 
Spinoza the circumference determines the character of the 
radius, so the infinite determines the finite, the universal, the 
particular. 

As I read Dr. Harris it is this point of view which deter- 
mines his method of solution of all particular problems. What 
lies beyond and back of these things we are most concerned 
with. The subject under consideration may be arithmetic, 
grammar, history,.or any other of the ‘‘windows of the soul.”’ 
But to him these windows do not look out upon other windows 
of earthly habitations, but upon eternal habitations. He saw 
time under the aspect of eternity, temporal problems under the 
aspect of eternal problems. Take his luminous discussions of 
the questions of the relation of crime and education, of pun- 
ishment and wrong, or of the significance of a living wage, of 
order, of physical exercise. His mind intuitively sought first 
and foremost those elements which are not temporal by which 
to judge the present case. To illustrate, how clearly he asso- 
ciated active strenuous physical discipline with the will. But 
the body needs repose, relaxation, which means that the mind 
must be allowed repose. The books to which he referred me 
express so far as mind may, relationships which are of yester- 
day, to-day, forever. History is the record of the operation of 
the human will. Art expresses completion, the expression of a 
totality of view, however limited. The artistic teacher com- 
pletes his work however small a piece, by leaving nothing to 
be desired. It is the essence of beauty to complete itself. 
The good teacher combines completion of work with quantity 
of service by ever turning to something new. Goodness is 
‘‘without haste, without rest,’’ but art rests not in cessation 
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necessarily but in completion, so that nothing remains to be 
desired. 

Analyzing my own feelings as they resulted from any read- 
ing of Dr. Harris, I would say they were marked by what I call 
satisfaction; 7. e., being made full, of having received enough. 
He met my needs and he met them not so much by massing 
details as by throwing light upon what I dimly understood, 
upon my partial knowledge. I may compare him in his proc- 
esses of illumination to the action of the sun upon a darkened 
world. The world is in existence though it be night. It lies 
confused. The sun develops detail. It calls the objects out 
by giving to them a perspective, yet it does not wholly illumi- 
nate either. Light and shadow are necessary to objective form 
so far as the mortal eye is concerned. I think this illustration 
is not without application. ‘‘I came, I saw, I conquered’’ is 
the old saying ascribed to Caesar. He could not see without 
coming, but he could not conquer without seeing. So of us. 
Fundamentally the vital fact is light. ‘‘More light and fuller’’ 
is what man needs. ‘‘I am the way, the truth, the life;’’ said 
our Lord. ‘‘I came to bring life and immortality to light.’’ 
**T am the light of the world.’’ Life depends upon light. Dr. 
Harris was to me a light by means of which sprang up much 
life, a lighthouse whose rays are sent out across a darkened 
sea. This influence tended greatly to deliver his associates 
and hearers from the hard grasp of mere mechanical ideas. 
In a peculiar sense he imparted to his followers and pupils a 
sense of freedom. His influence tended especially to deliver 
them from self and its binding power. He put the key to real 
literature, the literature of power, into the hands of those able 
to receive. 

That Dr. Harris had his limitations is to say, of course, that 
he was after alla man. Amongst them possibly might be set 
down as not without a basis of fact that assurance with which 
he spoke upon all subjects, implying in this that he felt in full 
his capacity for truth and the certainty of what he thought he 
saw. Ido not recall amongst my acquaintances any man who 
possessed more confidence. In some men such confidence 
passes into egotism whose offensiveness is always proportional 
to the difference between the sense of performance and worth, 
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and the fact. From this fell disease Dr. Harris was absolutely 
free. He was saved from it by seemingly a total absorption in 
truth so that the self appeared to us totally to fall away. Yet 
in the midst of his high converse he takes his way along dizzy 
heights apparently unconscious that his guidance may not pos- 
sibly be amongst heights that are only seemingly so. 

A second possible limitation lay at the other extreme of 
thought; viz., the practical, as where he seemed sometimes to 
see too much of the eternal and universal in the common things 
of life, as e. g., the mechanical virtues. I am sure we all recall 
his emphasis upon silence as a virtue, upon quietness, which 
is indeed true of the full soul, but not equally true of the 
limited soul. To the philosopher the maxim of Holy Writ 
**study to be quiet’’ is true, and true is the command, ‘“‘stand 
still and behold the glory of the Lord.’’ But to the ignorant 
soul who has not reached this place where the glory is to be 
revealed, to the child, ¢. g., such command would mean the 
loss of all. Many will recall, also, the stress which he laid 
upon reading, e. g-, mechanical reading, forgetting that that 
and nothing more has “‘slain its tens of thousands.’’ So one 
might go on. 

Yet, after all is summed up, he who would deny real great- 
ness to Dr. Harris, would condemn himself. For myself I 
place him head and shoulders above any educator with whom I 
have ever come intocontact. True, men are differently gifted. 
One is endowed with administrative power, one with common 
sense, one with wealth of simple kindness, one with power of 
abstract thought, one with capacity for persuasive speech. 
But I know of no one who could fairly grasp the heavens of 
thought and compel them to descend and to refresh so fully 
life’s common and dusty path. He could bring the angels 
down, by whom mortals are borne to the skies. He was a phil- 
osopher, an expounder, a teacher, an orator and a debater. 
He was equally at home in the field of philosophy, theology, 
science, literature, economics, art and history. But what he 
was he was, because he sought and reached in a measure that 
central truth of being which finds its expression in these varied 
forms of human insight and binds them into one. The breadth 
of Dr. Harris’ grasp was made possible by the fact that he saw 
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the great truths of life under many forms. He identified the 
one in the many. In that which he saw so clearly lay revealed 
_as in a mirror the countless forms that passed before it. 

But this is his supreme contribution to education. He called 
to men standing upon the.outskirts of the Kingdom of Truth 
and threshing over old straw, to trust to themselves and enter 
the fold. He called upon men beating their uncertain way 
down amidst the thickets of some small, narrow and dark 
ravine to lift their eyes unto the hills from whence cometh 
man’s strength, and ascend. He bade young men to remember 
to honor their birthright, which is to know truth and to be made 
free by it. He told men to worship the creator not the crea- 
ture, in their thoughts to deal with men of the highest magni- 
tudes of power, and not with lessermen. He magnified human 
life for he had confidence in the many and not only in the few. 
He saw that education was, if true, divine. He saw that it 
was the only instrument to dethrone error. He saw it was 
the only staff by means of which the common man could 
ascend the delectable mountains. Employing with slight 
modification some words from a recent criticism of Jane 
Addams’ latest book by Professor William James, I may say 
that all the details of his writings, especially upon practical 
affairs, seem to flow from the central insight and persuasion. 
Of how they flow I can give no account, for the wholeness of 
Dr. Harris’ embrace of life is his own secret. He simply in- 
habited reality and everything he said necessarily expressed its 
nature. He could not help writing truth. 

So he went in and out amongst us common mortals as one 
of us, and yet we knew we were not fully of him. 

His presence made life so attractive. His influence destroyed 
ennui. He quickened our purposes, and now that the grave 
has closed over his mortal part, death is demonstrating its 
powerlessness to stifle the voice. 
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(Continued from November EDUCATION) 
SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
MAKING CHILDREN OVER 


HERE is a meeting point in the child’s life when 

it comes under formative influences, and that is 

- when it is placed under the charge of the teacher, 
this being a supplementary force to that of the 

home environment. This is the proper relation 

that should exist between these two controlling 

forces. The teacher, however, has to take chil- 

dren as they come to school from the homes in 

which they live. At the beginning, the thoughtful teacher is 
confronted with the old question: ‘‘Can a man make himself 
over? Can a leopard change his spots, or the Ethiopian his 
skin?’’ What answer does education give to this question? Is 
there a strong typical resemblance among educated people of 
all kindred nationalities, as there is said to exist among the 
thieves of Europe and America? If there be those who need 
remodeling, can they be materially and spiritually changed by 
the aid of educational surgery? All these questions when 
stripped of superfluous verbiage, simply mean that if we would 
produce a better class of people than any now existing as a 
nation, there must be insinuated into some hereditary disposi- 
tions nobler aspirations that will counteract and reinforce some 
transmitted traits. To uplift the lower stratums of human 
nature, is to substitute higher motives for lower ones in order 
that the social mind may be moved through the feelings to 
higher intellectual and moral conceptions of life and its duties. 
Under whatever name this work is to be undertaken, it is 
teaching. Teachers must accept the human material sent to 
them in its crude state, and if some of it be faulty, they en- 
deavor to improve it by the application of such influences as 
they control. That general vagueness, called humanity, 
has transmitted with the life of each individual both good and 
bad traits. In the composition of each one’s mental and phys- 
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ical equipment, the accumulated inheritance both of mechan- 
ism and function,—imposes on education a dual process,—a 
destroying going hand in hand with an up-building process. 
Unless the forces of education be moved in the right direction, 
the pupil may be injured, when the aim is to help him. The 
child must be docile,—that is, in the right frame of mind, sus- 
ceptible to the learning influence; and if not, then the teacher 
must bring about the necessary change through the medium of 
skill and patience. Two possible variations may arise; the 
teacher becomes impatient, or the pupil grows intractable. 
Either is fatal unless the evil cause is removed. A keen 
analyst can hardly tell which is the more dangerous to the 
child. Occasionally heroic treatment is demanded for the 
intractable pupil, in order to bring into active co-operation a 
better attitude of mind. Should the pupil be deficient in 
receptive power, whether of discipline or instruction, the 
teacher must first bring to bear such an influence as will, if 
possible, produce the desired result. Great is the teacher who 
reads human nature as it is. Youngsters may be sent to 
school perfectly docile, or as untamed as young tigers; but the 
solvent, kindness, will tame the ferocious hyena, as well as 
the more kindly disposed animals. Unless the physical and 
mental deficiencies are extremely abnormal, the savage nature 
of the most refractory pupil will yield to the same subtle influ- 
ences. What is herein indicated may not reach every case, 
but it will win most of them, leaving a small remnant,—the 
incorrigible,—to suffer the consequences of their own folly. 
No provision, it may be argued, is left for those sudden 
explosions of temper which sometimes burst forth without a 
moment’s warning, crimes, as it were, without malice afore- 
thought, that need immediate attention. Such ebullitions of 
passion are exceedingly rare, and are not serious unless they 
lead to manslaughter, or the brandishing of dangerous weapons. 
It is better in applying remedial agents, to proceed at a very 
moderate pace. Universal experience is that one heated by 
passion will probably act rashly. By slow degrees, then, the 
character may be largely modified by neglecting or suppressing 
certain traits and stimulating others. In this sense pupils may 
be remodeled. To indicate the path of action is as much as 
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can be done to encourage and inspire the thoughtful teacher. 
Each case requires different treatment since there is no uni- 
versal science of human nature. 

By nature a very large preponderance of pupils in any school 
are inclined to study and to be obedient, while only a few, 
comparatively, will be disposed to annoy the teacher or disturb 
other pupils. The troublesome pupil soon finds out that he 
can annoy his teacher incessantly. She, if nervous and irrita-> 
ble, in turn scolds, threatens, corrects him every hour of the 
day. Still, the very fact that he is capable of annoying her 
affords him infinite satisfaction, and so the struggle goes on 
growing more and more acute each day. The end is approach- 
ing,—one result,—the pupil is suspended. The suspension 
may have been necessary to preserve the discipline of the room. 
If the suspension is so used as to teach the pupil that he 
brought disaster upon himself in consequence of his disobedi- 
ence than he will have learned a wholesome lesson by facing 
his own deeds. It is at this point that his mental attitude may 
be of mealculable benefit to himself or an irreparable injury. 

Many questions involving the gravest consequences, confront 
American society. The stability of an institution depends 
upon the strength, the intention, the coolness, the firmness of 
each active unit. If the central forces in each individual unit 
be properly adjusted and regulated, no great upheavals, unless 
founded upon the eternal principles of justice, can ever shake 
or rupture what has been wrought out in the interest of 
humanity. False notions and erroneous views must be elimi- 
nated and more wholesome ones substituted. ‘To set each sub- 
ject as well as each action in its proper light, is the duty of 
parents and of teachers. The place of beginning this great 
work is in the home and around the fireside and then continued 
in the schools. 


THE SCHOOL LIFE 


As a rule the public school teachers, including recesses, can- 
not have direct physical and spiritual control over the pupils 
to exceed eight hours each day, and then not to exceed two 
hundred days out of the three hundred and sixty-five days of 
the year; that is, the teacher may possibly have direct super- 
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vision of the child 1,600 hours a year, while he is under the 
influence of home 7,166 hours each year, and this ratio exists 
only while the child is in school and is in regular attendance 
each day. This is a fair statement of the question of control, 
which carries with it the placing of responsibility where 
it belongs. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL HABITS 


It is assumed that when a child starts to school he is sent 
there for certain definite purposes, and the primary essentials 
to be obtained by him in his development lie in three direc- 
tions, namely,—character-building, physical exercise, culture 
and book learning. In all these directions the child’s life acts 
and reacts upon himself, society, and on his natural surround- 
ings. These complex relations arise out of the pre-existing 
conditions of the family, of society and the aspects of nature. 

These little things which make the individual life a unity in 
all his dealings and relations with others, are called character, 
and by this he is judged. 

The universal judgment of all fair-minded men and women 
is against selfishness; yet there is a great deal of selfishness 
everywhere. The selfish man is the one who acts chiefly on 
his own account, and acts as if other people existed only to 
gratify his desires. 

In a tolerably apt sense the school represents society. 
There are grouped in a school all kinds’ of minds, plastic it 
may be that some of them are, yet the miniature aggregation of 
men and women may be taken as fair types of what active life 
really is in the outside world. 

There is in the school, as there is in the community, a com- 
mon life which is felt in many ways. When a man so far 
forgets himself as to commit a crime, the act shocks the com- 
munity in which he lives and perhaps sends a thrill of horror 
throughout the state or nation, owing to the magnitude of the 
offense. When it assumes this latter phase, the crime is of a 
heinous character. Should the crime be a mild one, and the 
punishment of the offender unduly severe, there is reaction in 
public sentiment in favor of the one who is unjustly dealt with. 
So, in whatever light an offense is viewed, it comes directly in 
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contact with the ideal right in the public mind. Children, 
also, whose notions of right and wrong have not been per- 
verted at home before they entered school, will unanimously 
pass a fair and just decision in regard to the acts of their class- 
mates or of their teacher concerning the affairs of the school. 
They are just and fair judges,—unusually just to themselves as 
well as to others. 

Since the school is the pupil’s place of business, he should 
attend to business there. This means that he should be regu- 
lar in attendance, and quick and willing to do whatever is 
required of him. He has no more right to waste the time that 
belongs to others than to waste his own time. To be at school 
on time is his duty. Besides, he should be neat and clean. 
Water and soap are cheap in this country. A dirty person 
ought to clean himself up before he goes among others, but if 
a child is too small to prepare itself for the schoolroom, then 
the mother should prepare him. 

The school, too, is essentially a place for work, incidentally 
for play and the inculcation of good habits. It is designed to 
touch the child on four sides of his nature,—to take care of 
his body, to develop and expand the intellect, to control the 
emotions, and to regulate the will; because it is the self-gov- 
erning as well as the self-regulating power, and our entire 
theory of government is based on intelligent, self-control. 
The citizen must be able to control himself and be subject to 
law. He is further fashioned on the side of his moral nature 
through his emotions, affections and desires. He must be 
taught to respect the rights of others, their privileges, duties, 
obligations and responsibilities. Here incidentally should be 
spread out before the child all these nobler traits of character 
which the good value most highly. Added to these are those 
great intellectual achievements which come from the study of 
books, and in coming in contact with men engaged in the 
practical affairs of life. As one has forcibly expressed it: 
**Man possesses the power to know, the power to do and the 
power to feel. The highest mode of man as a power to know 
is—science; the highest mode of man as a power to do is— 
government; and the highest mode of man as a power to feel 
is—religion. To know the world, to wield the world, to 
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experience infinite satisfaction that comes from doing good in 
the world,—these combined, form the truest type of human 
greatness.”’ 

Good teaching itself is a great moral force. Paraphrasing 
the remarks of a noted American divine: ‘‘To have teaching 
judgment, to have a good teaching head and heart, to havea 
deep interest in teaching, to have a deep enthusiasm in the 
highest and best kind of teaching, are the qualities that will 
develop the good in children.’’ A good teacher must havea 
strong, but not a harsh will, and must be a lively worker; the 
judgment to perceive, the enthusiasm to inspire, the will to 
resolve, and the resolution to act. To these high qualifica- 
tions, there must be added the power of analysis, the ability to 
simplify a complex subject, and to show clearly, distinctly and 
separately all its component parts, and to put them together as 
systematically as they were taken apart; otherwise the 
attempted work of teaching is as uninspiring as that of moles 
in their underground passages. 


(To be continued.) 








College Training for Business 


JOHN M. LATHROP, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


=—<—)}VERY now and then some notable man of great 

force of character, but scarcely any book learning, 

criticizes a college education as a proper prepa- 

ration for the actual affairs of business. ‘‘Noth- 

ing can equal the training in the school of 

experience,’’ some one says, as though that put an 

end to the discussion. Coming from otherwise 

respectable sources, such words may carry dismay 

to many people who have not heard the other side of the ques- 

tion. Thus hundreds of young men who would have gone to 

college are precipitated into business careers, where they will 

probably remain at the bottom of the ladder, through their 

lack of the broad knowledge and culture that modern business 
demands. 

Before going into the merits of the question at issue, it is 
expedient to observe that one who makes his way to the front 
in the mercantile world without crossing the threshold of any 
institution of higher learning necessarily speaks with no actual 
knowledge of college culture; his opinion is inconclusive if 
not presumptuous, because not based on first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the facts. For all we know, whatever success was 
had without the benefit of college would have been doubled or 
trebled with it. Such reasoning leaves us where we started— 
it proves nothing. We might as well contend that because 
some individual recovered from an illness unaided, therefore 
doctors and medical treatment could be dispensed with by the 
common run of humanity. 

Take the business of railroading, for einniain. There is 
positively no doubt that a college education would rapidly 
send a young man forward, because its momentum would be 
more than sufficient to offset the time spent in the routine 
work of transportation. One whose mind has been carefully 
trained by mathematics, ‘the classics and modern languages, to 
say nothing of philosophy, chemistry and physics, is capable 
of quicker thinking and better judgment than a lad who comes 
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to his duties fresh from the farm or the city and without such 
discipline of the mind. He can remember orders better, he is 
smarter at figures, he has acquired greater discernment, and in 
other ways he is generally the master of the immediate situa- 
tion, securing the friendship and respect of his fellow-workers 
and the kindly notice and approval of his superiors as well. 
His ability to act in an emergency, his initiative, his personal 
resource and his general reliability, single him out for promo- 
tion. .This has been demonstrated again and again, and is 
what is naturally expected. Under the modern system of 
optional and elective studies, a college student can make his 
subjects of study exactly fit the needs of the calling he intends 
to follow upon graduation, whether it be merchandising, man- 
ufacturing, journalism, or anything else. 

Of course, if a boy of eighteen has a widowed mother to 
support from his labors, the only manly thing for him is to 
take a situation at anything he can get. That means he must 
renounce acollege career. He then should attend night school 
or perhaps undertake a course of instruction by correspond- 
ence, if he would acquire additional knowledge. But the 
probability is that he will not go far into the domain of learn- 
ing, as the exactions of business or the diversions of society 
tend to prevent all effort at systematic study. It should be 
noted, however, that this is but a makeshift, as neither night 
schools or correspondence schools have the facilities for in- 
struction of the average college. 

But if a young man has no one dependent upon him and is 
in fairly good health, the want of funds for board and tuition 
is not an insuperable bar to a college course. All the large 
colleges offer plenty of opportunities of support while studying 
for a degree, either as waiters, clerks or manual laborers. A 
boy with muscle can readily find honorable employment of 
some kind-for part of the time. In some cases he may actually 
pay his board and tuition and save money besides. If he 
understands shorthand and typewriting, bookkeeping or news- 
paper reporting, let him proceed at once to any large college, 
without fear of the result. There is more than one university 
where a student can live comfortably, all expenses paid, on less 
than one dollar a day. And it must not be forgotten that 
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tuition is often given free to deserving students, aside from the 
regular scholarships. 

That a student may acquire vicious habits at college is only 
too true; that he may graduate without very much study we 
all know—at least at some colleges; that too much attention to 
athletics, femininity, or the ‘‘flowing bowl,’’ is often associated 
with the term ‘‘college boy’’ is conceded. None of these 
things is inseparably connected with a college education, and 
constitutes no indictment against colleges in general. . 

The only thing is that for the first few months a college 
graduate may throw out his chest too much. This exaltation 
of feeling, marking the successful completion of four years of 
hard work, is only natural and very soon wears away, the 
young man forgetting all about his sheepskin. Besides thou- 
sands of intelligent, modest young men have worked their way 
through college and never known what pride was. , 

Since many look at the matter from a utilitarian standpoint, 
I may mention the acquaintances formed at college with hun- 
dreds of young men from every portion of the country. Aside 
from the great pleasure derived from the constant meeting of 
these young men, there is no doubt that in after life their 
friendship will be a very valuable asset to the man who knew 
them at college in the old days. The friendships made under 
such circumstances are frequently of the Damon and Pythias 
type, for better or worse, and not to endure for a day. Many 
a man has been helped over serious obstacles and lifted up to 
higher success by his former classmates or fellow-alumni, 
because of their fraternal interest in his welfare. No one can 
doubt that the assistance and advice which Senator Lodge 
freely gave to Roosevelt when the latter was comparatively 
unknown to the country had much to do with placing Roose- 
velt on the road to the Presidency; their being Harvard alumni 
is more t a mere coincidence. 

Because some famous person dispensed with a college edu- 
cation himself is a sound argument only for those who are sure 
they possess the same inherent ability. Of course, general 
rules do not apply to a genius. Of one thing you may be 
sure,—if this genius be the father of a boy, the son will get 
the best college training there is. 
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If, when a boy is seventeen or eighteen years of age, he 
clamors for release from the schoolroom, it may be better to 
apprentice him to business forthwith. There is no sense in 
pouring water into a vessel that is already filled. But if he 
aspires to further learning and is willing, if necessary, to work’ 
for it, let him go ahead, as knowledge will make him a better 
andastrongerman. And anything that adds to a boy’s culture 
and strength of character must benefit and not handicap him 
in the race of life. 

Take the case of two young men, both eighteen years of age. 
One entering business, the other college, at twenty-two years 
of age—the former, assuming that he is faithful and energetic, 
will have advanced several grades in promotion while the latter 
after leaving college, must begin exactly where the other began 
four years before, quite possibly starting in a position subordi- 
nate to and under the direction of the other. But what will be 
their relative positions four years later? That is the point. 
We must follow the argument far enough to see that in a long 
race the contestant with greater quality and staying power will 
win out. Here’s another actual case. A boy entered a carpet 
factory at $3 at week. He saw that the big men of the factory, 
the $25,000 a year men, had scientific training not obtainable 
at the factory. So he threw up his job, went to New Haven, 
worked his way through a scientific school and is now back at 
the old factory at $7 per day as a chemist. All this in four 
years. Had he.remained at the factory he would now have 
been glad to get $15 a week with no prospect of substantial 
advancement. Already he is a valuable man with a future 
before him practically unlimited. 

Again, in the race for commercial success, much depends 
upon the physical stamina and condition of the contestants. 
The man whose vitality is below par has but little chance to 
succeed, especially if he does not know how to preserve his 
health or to recover it when impaired. The college man has 
had his interest aroused in athletic exercises, as in all of the 
modern educational institutions instruction is given by com- 
petent physicians as to the proper care of the body in health 
and sickness. Handsomely appointed gymnasiums invite the 
student to daily exercise, with the almost inevitable result that 
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he acquires that greatest of all blessings,—a sound mind ina 
sound body. Therefore, when the hard battles of business life 
come, the college man’s training is very apt to make hima 
winner, whereas his less fortunate brother may become a 
nervous wreck or an inmate of an insane asylum. 

There is one aspect of the question upon which great 
emphasis should be placed. No young man can go through 
college without coming to see in the end that a well-rounded, 
happy, successful career means more than the mere accumula- 
tion of dollars. He will gather them in as long as he can do so 
honestly. But to him with his broader outlook, life is some- 
thing more than food and clothes. That ‘‘man shall not live 
by bread alone’’ is a truism with him. The ideals that are 
part of him afford a personal satisfaction, deep and lasting. 
His reputation in the business world grows apace, and mer- 
chants and others are glad to do business with him because of 
his known respectability. And just because he has acquired a 
higher standard of values, he is more likely to attain to the 
highest success of all,—a worthy and efficient life. 





The Place of Agriculture in Higher Education 


L. H. BAILEY, DIRECTOR OF NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


HE subject may be approached from one or both 
of two diverse points of view,—from the side of 
the general social welfare, and from the side 
of the technical content of a course for the higher 
education in agriculture. I am most interested 
at present in the former, although the effective- 
ness of any education by means of agriculture 
must depend on the soundness of its organization 
in any institution, the carefulness of its processes, and the en- 
thusiasm of its execution. 


THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 


We are gradually passing to higher levels and to broader 
views of life. Educational procedure is keeping step with this 
onward movement and is constantly readjusting itself to condi- 
tions. That is to say, education is becoming a real part of life. 

Education has not always béen a real part of life. It has not 
related itself to the work-a-day affairs of men and women. It 
has not been a real vestibule to the activity and accomplishment 
of adulthood. In making these statements, I intend no dis- 
paragement of the educational policy and procedure of our 
former days. I am speaking from the point of view of the evo- 
lution of human institutions. Our older educational method 
made strong and staunch men, but it did not give us the techni- 
cal knowledge that we needed to conquer a continent or a world 
and to make the best use of it. School and life have been at 
variance. 

Whatever may have been the theory, it has been the practice 
that education is the privilege of the special and advantaged 
classes, of those who have risen out of the general human mass, 
and who all too often have stood stolidly on the backs of the 
subject peoples. This has necessarily been so; and yet during 
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all these many centuries the common people in their own places 
im all the ways and byways of the world have been calling 
bitterly for help. 

It seems to be a temper of the human mind to desire those 
things and to endeavor to reach those states that lie far beyond 
the common life of the common day. We set our affections on 
things remote. We have desired to be translated, even from 
the days when the followers of Dionysus projected themselves 
mito other states until the present time; and yet we live in a real 
world of actualities and of common things. If we are to make 
this real world mean very much to us we must put ourselves in 
vibration with it and be prepared to receive the most from it; 
and if we are to effectualize the lives of others, we must open 
their minds to the meaning of the common world in which they 
live. Even if we are thinking chiefly of the world to come, we 
really cannot prepare ourselves effectively for it without becom- 
mg a real and willing part of the very conditions in which we 
live. 

The world is gradually coming to this point of view. We 
have practically left the old definition of ‘‘ culture” as the end- 
all and be-all. We are now educating our people for efficiency 
and capability. We are escaping our bonds. We are rising 
beyond the narrowness and poverty of old educational systems. 

We shall not lose the old. If the old will no longer constitute 
the whole, it will still contribute its part in the development of 
the race, and I think in its redirected forms will be absolutely 
more important than it has ever been in the past. We are 
escaping educational manners and attitudes, and, however we 
define it, we really believe that an educated man is not deter- 
mined by the particular route through which he has come, but 
by the perfectness to which he has developed in breadth of 
view, clear reasoning, good judgment, tolerance, high ideals, 
sensitiveness to art and nature, devotion to service. 

In the past fifty years or more we have been adding to college 
courses one subject after another. Our educational structure has 
been growing by the process of accretion. We have added 
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medicine, engineering, mechanics, and other professions, but 
at last we have introduced a leaven into the very center of the 
lump. This ferment is education by means of agriculture. 

Most of our special and technical college education aims to 
develop the professional and occupational side of the man in 
order that he himself may receive more reward for his effort and 
reach a higher place amongst his fellows. It is concerned only 
secondarily and often remotely with the man or woman who 
actually performs the ultimate labor. In agriculture, however, 
the case is quite different, because the man on the farm is the 
one who himself performs the labor or is immediately respon- 
sible for it. The whole purpose of agriculture-education, if it is 
true to its opportunity, is to reach the last man in the terms of 
his daily life. This is why our leading colleges of agriculture 
are so vitalized with the social spirit. Here is an educational 
process that attempts to reach the real fundamental strata and 
the broad human levels. It cares less about professionalism 
and occupationalism than it does about the development of all 
the folk who live on the land, to the end that a new rural civili- 
zation may be produced. Education by means of agriculture, 
therefore, is not merely to add one more thing to our educational 
institutions: it is to remake much of our education. In this 
great result it will be seconded in a very effective way by the 
complementary movement to educate workers in all other indus- 
trial fields. 

All this may sound like the vagary of a specialist, but I am 
willing to wait the issue. The movement will develop not only 
the individual but will relate him to his responsibility to the 
welfare of the outermost man and woman. It is dominated and 
directed by the idea of rendering service. It takes hold of the 
real problems of the people in the places where the people live. 

This education by means of agriculture, which has been 
slowly formulating and finding itself for a century, has now 
become visible, and in my opinion it is the most important single 
contemporaneous contribution to the method and outlook of 
education in general. ‘You will find it redirecting our educa- 
tional thought in the time just ahead of us. 
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THE COURSE IN AGRICULTURE 


In respect to its technical method, education by means of 
agriculture introduces observation and discussion of objects, 
phenomena and affairs as they actually exist in their own 
places. It takes the student to the field, the farm, the forest, 
the stable, the dairy, the harvest, the market. It is simple, 
direct, and devoid of too much pedagogical theory and inde- 
cision. It endeavors to make the common things of life worth 
while; and we know that as soon as these things are worth 
while, the most important step in their improvement has already 
begun. 

Of course it goes without saying, that the effectiveness of 
agriculture as a means of training depends on the way in which 
it is conducted in any particular case. We may expect to find 
loose, inadequate and ineffective teaching of agriculture as of 
other subjects, and even more so, because the subject is new 
and the educational methods are not yet well worked out. It is 
possible to make a course in agriculture in the high school and 
the college just as definite, organic and sound as a course in 
chemistry, physics, Latin, calculus or civics. Until this is 
accomplished we cannot expect the best results from the work, 
but this realization is coming more rapidly than many of us are 
aware. 

The experiences of the leading colleges of agriculture illus- 
trate distinctly what may be accomplished with these subjects. 
The old department of ‘* agriculture” in the institutions is now 
broken into concrete lines or subjects that demand the most 
definite and painstaking work, and that call for the exercise of 
great diversity of powers on the part of the student. I may 
mention, for example, such subjects as chemistry in its many 
relations with agriculture; anima] husbandry, meat and milk 
production, stock-judging, nutrition and principles of feeding ; 
entomology and other phases of biology; dairy industry, with 
milk tests, butter-making, cheese-making, dairy mechanics, 
bacteriology and the like; pomology, floriculture, greenhouse 
construction, market-gardening, and so on; the breeding of 
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plants and animals; meteorology ; studies of soils in their phys- 
ical, chemical and biological relations, soil surveys and charting ; 
plant physiology in its relation to the growing of crops; plant 
and animal diseases; poultry husbandry in many phases; bee- 
keeping ; home economics in its rural relation, including food, 
sanitation, nutrition, house-planning, household art and man- 
agement, and the like; rural economy with historical, social 
and economic relations ; rural architecture; rural art and land- 
scape gardening ; forestry; rural normal work of many kinds; 
and other subjects. From this great body of subjects and 
problems it is possible to develop college and post-graduate 
courses of instruction that are as concrete, thorough and scien- 
tific as those in other departments of human knowledge. From 
this field, also, general colleges and universities will be able to 
choose excellent subjects for the curriculum. Of course all 
such instruction, if it leads to regular college honors, must rest 
on fundamental work in English, physics, chemistry, geology, 
biology, drawing, and the like. 

It is not contended by anybody that we have yet attained to 
perfection in the organization and study of any of these subjects, 
but progress is making rapidly, and we have now reached the 
point at which we are certain that this group of subjects may be 
made effective means of training men and women for the work 
of life, whether they are to be actual farmers or not. 

The effectiveness of any study depends more on the way in 
which it is organized and taught than on the particular subject- 
matter itself. That is to say, if one person were to teach both 
Greek and farm crops, and were equally prepared in the sub- 
ject-matter of both, he probably would give as sound an 
educational course in one as in the other. 

I hope that we are now fairly away from the idea that the 
value of a subject as training, or as a worthy object of pursuit, 
is in proportion to its remoteness from the affairs of life. I do 
not like the classification of certain subjects as ‘‘ pure science,” 
with its implication of certain other subjects as ‘‘ impure 
science.” All science is science, and all intellectual effort is 
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intellectual effort, whether it has immediate application or 
whether it does not. Its effectiveness as a means of mental 
training does not depend on its utility or non-utility, although 
great difference may result in the outlook of the student and in 
his usefulness to the world from the pursuit of one phase or the 
other. I want to have equal recognition for all thorough and 
conscientious study, whether by teachers or students, in what- 
ever field of knowledge or endeavor they may be expending 
themselves. We need carefully to guard the method of our in- 
struction to the end that nothing may be thrown together, or be 
sensational or superficial or exploitational. I want particularly 
in the agricultural work to be sure that those who are fitted in 
the colleges to teach agriculture in the schools and other insti- 
tutions shall be thoroughly well grounded in their science and 
in their philosophy, so that the work for which they may be 
responsible shall be of equal grade and intensity with any other 
work. 


THE LESSONS OF EXPERIENCE 


Now that education by means of agriculture is coming to be 
popular, all kinds of plans are being tried or discussed. Per- 
sons do not seem to realize that we have had about one hun- 


dred years of experience in the United States in agriculture- 
education, and that this experience ought to point the way to 
success, or at least to the avoiding of serious errors. The agri- 
cultural colleges have come up through a long and difficult 
route, and their present success is not accidental, nor is it easy 
to duplicate or imitate. First and last about every conceivable 
plan has been tried by them, or by others in their time or pre- 
ceding them; and this experience ought to be utilized by the 
institutions that are now being projected in all parts of the 
country. 

To teach agriculture merely by giving a new direction or 
vocabulary to botany, chemistry, geology, physics, and the like, 
is not to teach agriculture at all, although it may greatly 
improve these subjects themselves. To put a college depart- 
ment of agriculture in the hands of some good science teacher 
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in a general faculty with the idea that he can cover the agricul- 
tural work and at the same time keep up his own department, 
is wholly ineffective (except temporarily) and out of character 
with the demands of the twentieth century. To suppose that 
‘‘ agriculture ” is merely one subject for a college course, to be 
sufficiently represented by a ‘‘ chair,” is to miss the point of 
modern progress. To give only laboratory and -recitation 
courses may be much better than nothing, but land teaching, 
either as a part of the institution itself or on adjacent farms, 
must be incorporated with the customary formal work if the 
best results are to be secured. To make a school farm pay for 
itself and for a regular school at the samie time is impossible, 
unless the ‘school is a very poor one; and yet this old fallacy is 
alive at the present day. To have a distant farm to visit and 
to look at, in order to ‘‘ apply” the ‘‘ teachings” of chemistry, 
botany, and the like, falls far short of real agriculture instruc- 
tion. To develop a ‘*model farm” that shall be a pattern to 
the multitude in exact farming is an exploded notion: there are 
many farmers’ farms that are better adapted to such purpose 
(the demonstration farm is the modern adaption of the idea, 
and it is educationally sound). 

To teach agriculture of college grade requires not only per- 
sons who know the subject, but an organization well informed 
on the educational administration that-is needed. There must 
be a body of experience in this line of work behind any teach- 
ing on a college and post-graduate plane that shall be really 
useful; when this body of experience does not exist, the work 
must necessarily grow slowly and be under the most expert 
direction. The presumption is still against successful agricul- 
ture work in literary institutions, because such teaching 
demands a point of view on education that the persons in these 
institutions are likely not to possess. Agriculture cannot be 
introduced in the same way that a department or chair of his- 
tory or mathematics can be organized; it requires a different 
outlook on educational procedure, a different order of equipment 
and of activities, and its own type of administration. 
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I am glad of all efforts to place agriculture in liberal arts 
institutions, when the effort is carefully founded. Regular 
college instruction in the subject will be demanded of them.* 
Such instruction ought to be of great value to the liberal arts 
institution as well as of service to society in general. The 
greater the number of institutions that are attacking the country 
life problem effectively the more comprehensive will be the 
redirection and betterment of rural affairs; but no institution 
can expect to contribute much to the movement unless it comes 
at the subject with a strong sense of its responsibilities, and a 
desire to draw heavily on the experience that has now accumu- 
lated in this kind of education. 


SUMMARY 


The movement for agriculture-education is well under way. 


It will grow greatly. It will take its place with other phases of 


the higher education. Its standing at any place or time will be 
determined not by the kinds of subjects that it handles, but by 
the integrity of the work. 

*In this paper I am‘asked to speak of the place of agriculture in the higher 
education, and I take this to mean in regular college and post-graduate courses. 
Therefore I am not now considering short courses, propaganda, and other use- 


ful extension means by which institutions may reach and help the persons on 
the land. 


~~ 





Examination Questions for Henry Esmond 


MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY 


1. Give an account of the life and works of Thackeray, mention- 
ing the period to which the author belonged and the character of his 
writings. 

2. Of what historical period does HENry Esmonp treat? Give a 
picture of this period, deriving your material from the novel. 
What are the excellences of Esmonp considered as an historical 
novel ? 

3. Describe the manner in which the story of Henry Esmonp 
is told. Describe and comment upon the diction of the novel. 

4. Sketch briefly the historical situation at the opening of the 
story. Explainthe terms Jacobite, Jesuit, Whig, Tory, Pretender. 

5. Describe the position of the Castlewood family at the opening 
of the story. Describe the circumstances under which the hero 
first meets the family. 

6. Name the chief actors in the story. How are the events of the 
times connected with the fortunes of these actors? 

7. As a romance, EsMonp has no plot. Where does the chief 
interest of the story viewed as a romance lie? In the historical 
setting of the novel, what is the plot? 

8. Describe the scenes enacted at the following points, and state 
the bearing of each on the story: Ealing; Wansey Down; Chelsey; 
Cambridge; Whitehall; Leicester Field; Walcote; Kensington; the 
‘*Garter’’ in Pall Mall. 

9. What events of the narrative are connected with the Castle- 
wood House? With the ‘‘barred window’’? 

10. Why does Esmond conceal the fact that he is the legal heir to 
Castlewood? To what complications does this concealment lead? 

11. Give the chief events in the career of Beatrix. To what 
extent is she associated with the fortunes of the hero? 

12. Give a pen picture of Beatrix as she appears at interesting 
points in her career. 

13. Write a character sketch of Beatrix. Show that the author 
has worked out the logical development of the character. 

14. Show by citations from the story that Thackeray portrays 
Beatrix as heartless, unfeminine, recklessly ambitious. 
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15. Sketch briefly Esmond’s conspiracy. What connection has 
Beatrix with this conspiracy? What mars the project? Give the 
necessary explanations of the historical situation. 

16. Describe Esmond’s feelings toward the Pretender as the plot 
of which he is the center develops. 

17. What is the most prominent trait in Lady Castlewood’s char- 
acter? Show that this continues to exist even after her marriage. 
(Read the Preface.) 

18, Enumerate the scenes which best illustrate the character of 
Lady Castlewood. Which do you consider the most interesting per- 
sonage, Lady Castlewood, Beatrix or Esmond? 

19. Describe in full the scene in which Esmond meets Lady 
Castlewood after the evening service in Winchester Cathedral? 

20. Relate the conclusion of the story. Comment upon it from 
your own point of view. 

21. Describe the position in which the novel leaves its chief 
actors at the close of the story. 

22. Identify and state the part played by each of the following: 
Father Holt, Dr. Tucker, M. Pastoureau, Lord Mohun, Lord Blan- 
ford, Duke of Hamilton. 

23, State the circumstances under which Steele and Addison are 
introduced. Comment upon the scenes in which they play a part. 

24. What information is-contained in the Author’s Preface? By 
whom is this preface purported to have been written? 

25. Describe the duels of the novel and the circumstances leading 
up tothem. How do they affect the fortunes of the chief actors in 
the story? 





Editorial 
ee aoe there has been a marked revival of in- 


terest during the past three or four years in the subject of 
religious education. While no decided change of policy has resulted 
so far as the giving of religious instruction in the public schools is 
concerned, yet the quickened interest and the wide discussion that 
has resulted cannot fail to have its effect. The growth of this 
interest can be noted in several facts and phenomena that are well 
known. For instance, the offering of a substantial prize by a leading 
university in the far West for the best essay on Moral Instruction, 
led to the preparation of a large number of papers most of which 
have succeeded in getting into print notwithstanding the fact that 
they did not win the prize. The educational magazines and in 
some instances the local papers have published many of them. 
A national Religious Education Association has been formed, 


which holds a great meeting once a year, with influential attendance 
and a strong program, consisting of addresses and discussions by 
leading educators. This body publishes an official magazine, Reli- 
gious Education, which has evidently come to stay and which is ably 


edited and most interesting. The subject recurs much more fre- 
quently than formerly in the programs of teachers’ conventions. . 
All of these things indicate an awakened sensitiveness to the impor- 
tance of the subject, and a desire on the part of those who are 
responsible for the welfare of the schools and of the state to find the 
best possible solution of the difficult questions involved and the best 
course of action looking to the suitable and adequate presentation of 
moral and religious motives to the youths of the land. 

While as yet it does not seem wise to abandon the prevalent 
custom of keeping the public schools upon a secular basis, never- 
theless this widespread agitation will tend to awaken in many homes 
and in many churches a new sense of duty in relation to the giving 
of religious instruction to the children and youth for whom they are 
responsible. These are the agencies that ought primarily to attend 
to this important task. The schools would undertake it if at all and 
if ever, only because of the fact of its not being undertaken by those 
to whom it naturally belongs. It is surely a great result of recent 
discussion to have aroused parents and churches to new efforts look- 
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ing toward the religious and moral training of their youth for good 
citizenship in the kingdoms of earth and the kingdom of heaven. 
We note many such new movements to enlist the young in Christian 
service; as, for example, the grading and improvement of Sunday 
schools, the training of teachers and supervisors of religious in- 
struction, and the multiplication of text-books and other agencies for 
inspiring those who would learn, or who can be made to learn, the 
value of religious motives and a life of high spiritual ideals. The 
world is steadily growing broader and more tolerant, and perhaps the 
time will come sooner than we think when it will be universally 
recognized that the fundamental truths of religion which lie beneath 
all the sects and denominations, are few and simple; and when these 
can be presented forcefully in the public schools without offense to 
any and with the approval of all. Meanwhile let us be thankful for 
any small gains in a clearer perception of the importance of the 
subject, and a quickened sense of duty on the part of even a few 
religious authorities, and Christian homes. 


ETTY thieving among children is one of the serious problems 

that confront our teachers. Its prevalence and significance 

can be learned by talking with almost any group of teachers. The 
problem is threefold: cause, results, methods of eradicating. 

To deal successfully with any evil its source must be located. If 
there be several sources each may have to be dealt with by a different 
method, but the evil cannot be removed until the root is killed. In 
most cases this petty thieving can be traced to one of two causes— 
the environment of the child or the stage in his psychological 
development. 

The environment is almost outside the control of the teacher, but 
it has to be understood and reckoned with if the ultimate good of 
the child is to be attained. There are children in our schools 
whose home environment is such that the tendency to theft is devel- 
oped strongly and even encouraged. The natural desire to possess 
is seldom normally fulfilled. The child must get for himself and 
does so in the most primitive way. The moral environment is in 
such cases entirely lacking. 

The school life of the child may be divided into three phases—the 
transitional, the formative and the adolescent stages. The grade 
teacher has to deal with the first of these. During this period the 
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child is physically susceptible to disease. His mental life is begin- 
ning. His moral perceptions are slowly awakening. At first they 
are almost dormant. His attention is not easily held. Immediate 
rather than remote ends claim his interest. The present desire is 
fulfilled in the easiest possible way. The child is not immoral, he 
is unmoral. It is during this period that the stealing tendency is 
strongest. 

The sources known, the next step is to apply remedies. What 
methods can we best use to eradicate this tendency? An accurate 
knowledge of the psychological life of the child and a sympathetic 
attitude are fundamental if the teacher would seize this opportunity 
for doing lasting good. The moral code of the fully developed man 
must not be applied to the child whose powers are just unfolding. 
He must not be treated as acriminal. He is not a criminal. Great 
care must be exercised. There is danger that his moral sense may 
be blighted while it is still in the earliest stages of development. 
A gentle oversight, a careful leading toward growth, of which the. 
child is not even conscious, are essential to the best results. 

What of the ‘‘method’’ that will ‘‘not bother’’? The immediate 
result is that the child goes on in its course of petty crime. The 
psychological moment for the awakening of its moral sense passes 
and the opportunity is lost. If the growth has already begun it is 
arrested, perhaps killed. In this case by logical development the 
child will at length become one of the great criminal class. Is it 
worth while for the teacher to ‘‘bother’’? Emphatically yes! 
Teachers dealing with such cases have some of their greatest oppor- 
tunities. Show the child that he is wronging his playmates. Point 
out to him their rights, which are his also. Lead him to see that 
these rights must be protected. Gradually he will come to know 
that he is a part of a great system. A sense of his duty to society 
will gradually develop. A growing desire to do his part well in his 
little world, will arise in his mind; and the teacher will have planted 
in his soul the seeds of good citizenship. 


ARLY in November eleven of the fourteen surviving members 

of the Board of Trustees of the Peabody Fund met in New 
York and appointed a committee to devise a plan for the entire dis- 
tribution of the remainder of the fund. Our readers will remember 
that. forty-three years ago, shortly after the close of the war, when 
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the South was feeling to the utmost its depleting and disastrous 
effects, a modest Massachusetts citizen, Mr. George Peabody, gave 
a fortune of some three and a half millions for the promotion of 
education in the Southern States. This was the largest gift for 
purely educational purposes that had up to that time ever been made 
in this country. It was widely commented on in the public press 
and elsewhere; and besides the vast influence it has had directly by 
the expenditure of the money for the benefit of the South, it no doubt 
had a large indirect influence in leading other wealthy men, Car- 
negie, Rockefeller, Kennedy and others, to devote even larger sums 
to similar purposes. When the Trustees of the Peabody Fund were 
first organized they were impowered to spend forty per cent of the 
principal within two years. After that the balance was to remain 
undisturbed for thirty years except that the income might be ex- 
pended. A large sum, invested in state bonds which were finally 
found to be worthless, was lost from the fund. But the income was 
still large enough to become a strong force in the reconstruction of 
the South, and the benefaction has been an inestimable blessing to 
the whole nation. About $6,000,000 have been expended. The 
balance of the fund which remains to be disbursed is somewhere 
about one million. We believe that no better use can be made of 
large means than to place it where it will count directly for the 
increase of the enlightenment and intelligence of the human race. 


T the Boston meeting of the National Education Association one 
A of the articles adopted in the Declaration of Principles declares 
that ‘‘a Federal office of Education is necessary to the best develop- 
ment of education in the several states.” It goes on to recite the 
benefits that have accrued to the country from the services of the 
National Bureau of Education. This Bureau not only disseminates 
widely most valuable educational information; it also creates ideals 
and holds the educational forces of the country together in an organ- 
ized whole, and promotes efficiency and intelligent co-operation all 
along the line of educational effort. It is to the country as a whole 
somewhat the same sort of an influence as is the local Board of Edu- 
cation to the individual city or town. The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who is at the head of the Bureau, is a sort of Superintendent of 
Schools for the entire country. Of course he is even more than this, 
for his high office at the seat of government and the resources that he 
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may draw from in the prosecution of his work, give him an influence 
and an opportunity which is unique. From time to time the propo- 
sition has been made to constitute the Commissioner of Education a 
member of the President’s Cabinet. We believe that the time will 


come when this will be done. For what great interest of the country 
is larger than that of public education? What affects the welfare of 
the whole people all the time more vitally than this? 

The ‘* Declaration” of the National Education Association urges 
an increased appropriation by Congress for the support of the Bureau, 
and in particular an extra appropriation this year of $75,000 for the 
organization of a staff of specialists for work in the field. All readers 
of the magazine EpucaTion will, we are sure, do what they can to 
influence their senators and representatives to take a liberal view of 
this subject, and in other ways do whatever is possible to create public 
sentiment in favor of this splendid agency for the promotion of the 
educational interests of the country. 


AST summer's ‘* Sane Fourth of July” campaign was a complete 
L success in many parts of the country, and the deaths and injuries, 
especially among children, were far less than usual. So far 
as can be observed, the cause of patriotism did not suffer from the 
change. Now an Eastern paper, the Boston Journal has inaugurated 
another campaign which is equally commendable and timely. It is 
a ‘* Keep-away-from-thin-ice” campaign. It has at the outset re- 
ceived the hearty commendation of the Lieutenant Governor (in the 
absence of Governor Draper), the Governor elect, the Mayor, the 
President of the Humane Society, numerous superintendents of schools 
and teachers all over the state, and parents and other private citi- 
zens, who believe that it is an excellent movement inaugurated 
none too soon, and destined to save a large number of precious 
young lives. It aims to minimize the dangers arising from young 
children venturing on thin ice just beginning to form, and it calls 
upon teachers to impress upon their young pupils that they should not 
venture upon the ice until assured by their parents that it is safe to 
skate and slide upon it. Hundreds of school children are signing and 
returning to the Journal the following pledge: ‘‘I hereby promise 
to keep away from thin ice and to take no chances until mamma or papa 
tells me the ice is safe to slide or skate on. In addition to this, I 
hereby pledge myself to warn my playmates and to do all in my 
power to assist the Boston Journal in its effort to impress upon 
‘children the danger of thin ice.” 
This plan should be adopted throughout the country, and we have no 
doubt that it will be, now it has once been started. It is a good thing, 
and we hope our readers will take the initiative in pushing it along. 





Foreign Notes 


THE DEVELOPING PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


In an address before the second international congress of primary 
education, reported in the Journal des Instituteurs, M. Charles 
Rossignol, President of the Bureau of the International Federation 
of Teachers, traced the gradual development of modern educational 
philosophy, and its relation to changes that have taken place in this 
respect since the eighteenth century. Man enjoys the entire universe 
was a saying with writers even in the seventeenth century. But in 
reality, as M. Rossignol observes, this was not true until the arrival 
of the daily papers. Before that time, excepting in rare cases, a 
man belonged exclusively to his village or city, or at the utmost to 
the immediate vicinity; his sphere of action was extremely limited, 
and he became, insensibly as it were, conservative and antagonistic 
to progress. But the discoveries of science annihilated distance and 
made the earth itself too small for the exercise of human thought. 
In spite of all prejudices, this change tends irresistibly toward the 
spirit of internationalism. This spirit developed first in the world 
of science, and is rapidly spreading in that of law, of politics and of 
education. 

From this general observation M. Rossignol passes to a second, 
namely, that the body of principles, or of opinions, which determine 
educational procedures, are the collective contribution of men of 
different ages and nations. 

In France in the sixteenth century, Rabelais and Montaigne criti- 
cised the scholastic education and pointed out its defects. The 
recluse of Port Royal and the celebrated Rollin gave new direction 
and method to the work of instruction; de la Salle founded the 
school for the people upon a religious basis; Rousseau, inspired by 
the ideas of Montaigne and Locke, advocated the return to nature, 
and was in France the first to occupy himself with the idea of pro- 
fessional (vocational) education. Following these founders of edu- 
cational philosophy in France was a series of brilliant men, leaders 
in the state or educators of renown, who wrought out the existing 
system of public instruction in France. The list in M. Rossignol’s 
review, begins with Talleyrand and closes with Ferdinand Buisson. 
Turning to Germany the paper rehearses briefly the movement of 
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educational thought and practice from Melancthon, the great enlight- 
ener of the nation, and Luther the founder of its primary school sys- 
tem, through the series of philosophers, Kant, Francke, and the 
philanthropic pietists, of whom Basedon was chief, who gave an 
impulse to the active minds of Pestalozzi, the Pere Girard and the 
schools of Switzerland. Later in the long series come the names of 
Froebel, Fichte, Schleiermarcher, Herbart and Bencke. It would 
be interesting to follow this address through the review of English 
contributors to the movement; but passing over the earlier impulse 
dating from Roger Bacon, it must suffice to note that, in the opinion 
of M. Rossignol, Herbert Spencer marks the dawn of a true peda- 
gogic science by his doctrine of rational psychology, of which Alex- 
ander Bain, with masterly analysis, has worked out the practical 
import. It need hardly be said that M. Rossignol is far from 
regarding the newer doctrine of education as having been carried to 
its full completion. Among successors of Spencer and Bain he 
mentions Ebbinghaus, Binet and Stanley Hall, living contributors 
to the work. 


EDUCATION AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


The meeting of the Education Section of the British Association 
held this year at Sheffield, was a notable one, in many respects. 
There were at least two addresses that set forth principles of educa- 
tion, which in this day of new doctrines, false doctrines and no 
doctrines, is desirable. There were several: papers also which pre- 
sented in intelligible form, practices that are good to be followed. 

The president of the section, Principal Miers of the University of 
London, in an address on the ‘‘Relations between University Educa- 
tion and School Education,’’ declared that the paramount and perma- 
nent factor in school systems|‘‘is the individuality of the teacher and 
his personal influence upon the pupil.’’ Further he declared that 
‘‘the only permanent personal influence is really wielded by teachers 
who exercise it through intellectual channels, and that those who 
acquire intellectual authority will generally succeed in training the 
characters as well as the minds of their pupils.’’ 

Having in mind the evils of premature specialization, Principal 
Miers said, ‘‘Specialization is not to be prevented by insisting on a 
considerable number of subjects, but rather by teaching even one 


subject in a wide spirit.’” These are golden utterances. 
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In the symposium on ‘‘ Educational Research,’’ the type of research 
selected for the fullest discussion was the ‘‘Measurement of Intelli- 
gence.’’ The work in this direction is based mainly on that of MM. 
Binet and Simon, which was published in the Année Psycholo- 
gique, 1908. It appeared from the discussion that ‘‘the threshold of 
the subject has hardly been more than crossed,’’ and it was noticed, 
also, that many of the participants were ‘‘sadly lacking in expository 
art.’’ The lack is sometimes noticeable in similar discussions on 
this side of the Atlantic, and all can sympathize with the High Com- 
missioner of Australia who in a ‘‘breezy speech’’ expressed the 
belief that when a man of science really knew what he was talking 
about he could express it clearly in his native tongue. The observa- 
tion suits any other subject as well. 

A short summary of the Binet and Simon tests with the scale of 
measurements was published in School Hygiene (London), February, 


1910. 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


The second educational census of the Argentine Republic has just 
been published, and is regarded as the most nearly complete presen- 
tation ever made of educational conditions in any one of the Latin 
American countries. A remarkable fact brought out in the census 
relates to the government expenditure for educational purposes, pri- 
mary, secondary, higher, special, etc.’ The amount in 1909 was 
about $10,898,000,—equal to the combined expenditure on the army 
and navy. The detailed completeness of the census may be judged 
from the size of the three quarto volumes which it fills, comprising 
altogether about fifteen hundred pages. A. TM 





Book Notices 


The Literature of the South. By Montrose J. Moses. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. Price, $2.50. 

A book over which one with the slightest bit of literary inclination would 
love to linger! It blends letters and politics, tradition, custom and culture in 
an alluring narrative in which the spirit of the South is revealed as a distinct 
force which created a type of life as original as that of Puritan New England. 
One wonders that a sympathetic and comprehensive presentation of this liter- 
ature as a whole had not been made earlier. It includes some great names,— 
such as Captain John Smith, George Washington, Patrick Henry, Henry Clay, 
Edgar Allen Poe, Robert E. Lee, Paul Hamilton Hayne, Sidney Lanier, F. 
Hopkinson Smith, Charles Egbert Craddock and many otkers. The literature 
of a people reveals their life, and because the life of the Southern people has 
been full of romantic and dramatic elements, this book is as interesting as a 
novel and far more instructive and inspiring. 


Introduction to Political Science. A Treatise on the Origin, Nature, 
Functions and Organization of the State. By James Wilford Garner, Ph.D., 
Professor of Political Science, University of Illinois. American Book Com- 
pany. Price, $2.50. 

Professor Garner furnishes in this volume a monumental work on govern- 
ment. There are six hundred and sixteen pages in the book including the 
index. Though in a sense elementary it covers a wide range of topics, and 
gives not only the author’s opinions but also an impartial discussion of the 
leading opinions of others on various questions of statecraft.. It is intended 
for a college text-book and develops the subject on a logical plan, and is in- 
clusive of all that a well-educated person should know about the state and its 
functions. It presents at the head of each chapter a bibliography of the best 
English, French, German and Italian literature on the subjects treated, thus 
encouraging the student to read widely and to form his own opinions. Pro- 
fessor Garner’s book leaves little to be desired further in the way of a text- 
book on this subject. It is strong, clear, impartial and adequate. 


The Teaching of Latin in Secondary Schools. By Eugene A. Hecker, 
Master in the Roxbury Latin School. The Schoenhof Book Company. 
Price, 80 cents postpaid. ‘ 

This is a rather rambling sort of work wherein is discussed the value of 
studying Latin (the author believes it should not be a compulsory study), the 
grammar of Latin to be mastered, the authors to be studied, and those 
methods of presentation which shall develop the subject in its highest degree 
of usefulness and inspiration. Mr. Hecker has some very definite conclu- 
sions on the subject of the study of Latin, and he does not hesitate to state 
them, inviting discussion. The book is highly suggestive and will stimulate 
thought by its aggressiveness and candor. 
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The Science of Poetry and The Philosophy of Language. By Hudson 
Maxim. Illustrated by William Oberhardt. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
Price, $2.50. 

The author says: ‘‘The main object of this book is to provide a practical 
method for literary criticism and analysis, and a standard of uniform judg- 
ment for determining the felative merits of literary productions, and further, 
to supply a more practical and efficient means than we have had heretofore 
for the standardization of poetry, whereby any poem may be assayed and the 
amount of its poetic gold determined and separated from the slag and dross.”’ 

Opinions will differ as to the success of this author’s quest for a standard. 
To the reviewer it seems as though he were judging poetry in the waf that 
the scientist judges a bone, or a bug, or a flower,—by analyzing and classify- 
ing and tabulating it. But the trouble is that to do so it must be or become 
a dead thing; whereas to us the flower, the butterfly or the human hand is a 
living object full of a beauty and significance that cannot be analyzed and 
classified as only so much mere material substance. So poetry seems to us 
to be of the spirit rather than merely a matter of vibrations and stress of 
voice and tone-colors. When we have it analyzed on this author’s plan it is 
poetry no longer. The living spirit of it has flown away forever. Perhaps 
this is a sentimental and not a scientific point of view. But sentiment is 
sometimes good and true. 


A History of the United States. For schools. By S. E. Forman. The 
Century Company. 

In this book Mr. Forman has accomplished a task that might well appall 
any writer of history, that of setting forth to beginners in the formal study 
of our history not only the salient and significant facts in an orderly and 
interesting manner, but also in presenting the wave of civilization as it has 
advanced from the East toward the West. This latter feature, not discover- 
able in other elementary histories, is one that will commend itself to all 
teachers as worthy the close study and thorough understanding of their 
pupils. Mr. Forman has ‘‘thought it wise to be liberal in the treatment of 
this Western development, for no more imposing movement has been wit- 
nessed by man, and there is no more inspiring subject of class-room work.”’ 
The time is past when a history of our country can be confined to a treatment 
of the discovery and settlement of the Atlantic coast countries, and a recital 
of the nation’s wars. New England is not the whole of the Union, its history 
not the whole story of our development and civilization. Progress ever west- 
ward in its movement has built up a great power away trom the East, and its 
claims to recognition and justice in the histories to be studied in the schools 
is imperative and honorable. Mr. Forman has made a history that can be 
studied in every state in the Union, without the aid of a supplemental history 
of that state. It is a history df a people and that people’s civilization, of the 
whole people as they are found to exist to-day. The book marks an epoch 
in the making of school histories. It is fitted to be used in the upper grades 
of.elementary schools, the aids in the way of reviews, questions, chronologi- 
cal tables, reference books, etc., being ample and suitable. 
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EXCELLENT BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Getting On. By Orison Swett Marden. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1 net. Postage, 10 cents. 

Dr. Marden is an inspiring writer for young men. This book deals with 
experiences that are common to young men who are struggling with various 
obstacles of birth, environment, poverty, etc., and endeavoring to make a 
successful and honorable career for themselves. Such will find much sym- 
pathetic and helpful counsel in this attractively printed volume. 


Be Good to Yourself. By Orison Swett Marden. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1 net. Postage, 10 cents. 

This is another excellent volume in Dr. Marden’s series of inspirational 
books. He points out the fact that many people are good to every one else 
but hard on themselves. He advocates the policy of keeping one’s self at the 
highest point of health and efficiency, mental, moral and spiritual. Chapters 
on ‘‘Love as a Tonic’’ and ‘‘Fun in the Home’? are particularly interesting. 


Fritz in Germany. By Etta Blaisdell McDonald and Julia Dalrymple; 
and Betty in Canada. By the same authors. Little, Brown & Co. Each 
volume, 60 cents. Price to schools, 40 cents. 

These charming books while intended for geographical readers are so beau- 
tifully illustrated and so fascinating:in subject-matter that they will be used 
for Christmas gifts as well as for school purposes. They take the young 
reader to the countries described and make him see the sights, almost hear the 
sounds, and breathe in the fragrant odors of the woods and fields. All young 
folks love to travel; and by the use of these accurate and pedagogical vol- 
umes they can do so with little expense and trouble. 


The Young Forester. By Zane Grey. Harper & Bros. $1.25 net. 

This is a delightful book for boys, depicting the life of a young man who 
heard ‘‘the call of the wild,’’ and so loved life in God’s outdoors that he 
chose the life of a forester. Encounters with wild beasts, thrilling adventures 
with lumbermen, and exciting fights with forest fires keep the interest at the 
boiling point. The boy who does not like this book should go and play with 
dolls. 


The Children’s Plutarch: Tales of the Greeks, The same: Tales of the 
Romans. By F. J. Gould, With an Introduction by W. D. Howells. Harper 
& Bros. 50 cents each. 

These books re-tell in simple language the stories that have so long been 
‘‘classics’’ as found in Plutarch’s Lives. They are suitable for children from 
ten to fourteen years of age. They are interesting, instructive and inspiring. 
The editor is to be commended for placing these valuable means for cultivat- 
ing a good literary taste within the reach of young children. 

‘‘Up to Calvin’s.’”’ By Laura E. Richards. Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 
Dana Estes & Co. $1.25. 

This is a capital novel for boys and girls, full of love, adventure, humor 
and other interesting features. It is a good book for mature boys and girls. 
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Harper’s Book of Little Plays. Selected for Home and School Entertain- 
ments. With an Introduction by Madalene D. Barnum, of the Brooklyn 
Training School for Teachers. Harper & Bros. 75 cents. 

Six good short plays are contained in this volume, viz.: The Frog Fairy, 
The Revolt of the Holidays, The Ninepin Club, Familiar Quotations, The 
Tables Turned, A Thanksgiving Dream. Increasing attention is given to the 
cultivation of the dramatic instinct in children. This volume furnishes the 
ready means for children to practice in the presentation of simple, dramatic 
plays to home and school audiences. 


Chatterbox for 1910. Dana Estes & Co. 

This is a well-known annual full of short selections, prose and verse, 
science, travel, adventure, all interesting to the normal boy or girl. The 
variety of subject-matter is alluring. 

















A Happy Little Time. By Laura E. Richards. Dana Estes & Co. $1.25. 

This is ‘‘a partly true story’’ for children, and charmingly illustrated. It 
deals with such fascinating characters as ‘‘the wall-paper fairies,’’ ‘‘the bottle 
family,’’ ‘‘the washstand people and Mr. Tray,’’ etc. The table of contents 
appeals to the child mind and awakens a desire to know the stories of the 
chapters from beginning to end. 


Prince Pimpernel, or Kitty’s Adventures in Fairyland and the Regions 
Adjoining. A Fairy Story by Herbert Rix. Illustrated by Frank C. Pape. 
Dana Estes & Co. $1.00. 

Nearly all children love fairy tales. This volume serves up some dainty 
new ones. They are based on nature, and the imaginative mind of the child 
reader will find no difficulty in fitting these wonderful adventures and revela- 
tions to his own environment. 


















Old Greek Nature Stories. By F. A. Farrar, B.A., B.Sc. With thirty- 
two exquisite plates after the Masterpieces of Paintings and Sculpture in the 
Principal Galleries. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. Price, $1.50 net. 

This is a wonderfully rich and attractive volume, which appeals to the eye 
with its splendid pictures, and to the imagination with its fascinating stories. 
It tells us how the old Greeks regarded nature, and groups the scattered 
stories of Greek literature around the natural phenomena from which they 
originated. We have stories of the sun, the earth, the rivers, the animals, 
the birds, the trees, the flowers, the volcanic regions, etc. Teachers of nature, 
study and parents who would refine and deepen the characters of their chil- 
dren through the gentle art of story-telling will find this a most attractive and 
useful volume. 





Hawaiian Tradition Stories of the Menehunes. Collected and translated 
by Thomas G. Thrum’ (from Hawaiian Folk Tales). A.C. McClurg & Co. 
Price, 50 cents net. , 

A pretty little collection of Hawaiian traditions beautifully illustrated. 
They are full of the perpetual fragrance and sunshine of those beautiful isles 
of the Pacific. 
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Hero-Myths—Legends of The British Race. By M. I. Ebbutt, M.A. 
With sixty-four full-page illustrations by J. H. F. Bacon, A.R.A., Byam 
Shaw, W. H. Margetson, R.I., Patten Wilson and Gertrude Demain Ham- 
mond, R.I. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $2. 
Uniform with the Old Greek Nature Stories this attractive volume presents 
the great stories which illustrate the national characteristics of the British 
race and reflect so much of its history. The stories themselves are delightful 
for old and young. They have been edited with care, present the typical 
British hero in attractive colors that cannot help cultivating the heroic spirit 
in the mind and heart of the reader. This book will make admirable supple- 
mentary reading. The Christmas tree should get its fair share also, and 
happy the boy or girl who sits down after the excitement is over, to feast on . 
these interesting and inspiring chapters. 






Stories from Shakespeare. Retold by Thomas Carter, Doctor of The- 
ology. Author of Shakespeare Puritan and Recusant, Shakespeare and Holy 
Scripture. With sixteen full-page illustrations by Gertrude Demain Ham- 
mond, R.I. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $2.50. 

The fact that Charles and Mary Lamb gave the world a book of Tales from 
Shakespeare, which has always been popular with old and young, does not 
preclude the making of other books of a like nature. Mr. Carter’s scholar- 
ship and his former literary labors upon Shakespeare and other authors 
peculiarly qualify him for that labor of love which produced the present 
volume. 

The plays which are retold here are eleven in number, comprising the Mer- 
chant of Venice, King Lear, The Winter’s Tale, Hamlet, As You Like It, 
Macbeth, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Julius Caesar, The Comedy of 
Errors, Romeo and Juliet, and The Tempest. 

The sixteen plates in four-color process are by Gertrude D. Hammond, 
R.I., whose pictures are always far beyond the level of mere book illus- 
trations. 






















Billy To-morrow in Camp. By Sarah Pratt Carr. Illustrated by H. S. 
i De Lay. A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is one of a series, and like the rest is a wholesome boys’ novel or story. 

Billy, like all boys, longs for a taste of camp life; gratifies his longing and 

meets with adventures that develop in him a manly spirit. Incidentally he 

solves a mystery. All boys and girls will like this story. It is appropriate 

for the Sunday-school library, for Christmas, etc. 











Old Fashioned Fairy Tales. Retold from the Poetic Version of Tom 
Hood. By Marion Foster Washburne. [Illustrated by Margaret Cly Webb. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

A pretty presentation in colors and large type of those immortal tales, Little 
Red Riding-hood, Puss in Boots, The Sleeping Beauty and Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb. The children of the present day have much done for them. The 
eye as well as the imagination will be cultivated by this artistic little book. 
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Little Rhymes for Little Readers. By Wilhelmina Seegmiller. Illus- 
trated by Ruth Mary Hallock. Rand, McNally & Co. 

A series of delightful rhymes beautifully illustrated on every page with 
pictures which please the eye, educate the taste and tell the story. The sub- 
jects are such as fall within the comprehension of the young child; and in 
looking at the pictures and hearing the verses he unconsciously learns many 
a valuable lesson. 


Rainy Day Pastimes for Children. By Baroness Von Palm, with over 
250 illustrations. Dana Estes & Co. Price, $1. 

A delightful series of chapters on paper cutting, folding, stenciling, straw, 
bead, paper embroidery, stick and ring work and many other interesting 
pastimes. There are over 200 illustrations. For kindergarten and primary 
grades, and sure to be of value and interest to multitudes of children. 


The Gilbert Arithmetics. By C. H. Gleason, Principal of Summer Avenue 
School, Newark, N. J., and C. B. Gilbert, tormerly Superintendent of 
Schools at St. Paul, Minn., Rochester, N. Y., and Newark, N. J. C. B. 
Gilbert & Co., New York. 

This is a three-book series, presented by educators of experience and 
authority. They know their subject and have made a set of books wherein 
to demonstrate that arithmetic may be taught in the right manner, along sen- 
sible lines, and in accordance with the logical and natural development of 
children’s minds. It.is apparent that the books are thorough, that they pro- 
vide abundant and varied drill, that they are inductive in approach, that they 
supply accurate and simple definitive statements to clinch what has been 
developed, and that they contain an unusually large number of problems of 
vital interest to children of different environments. Their dominant feature 
lies in the wholesomeness of the treatment of the subject; the lessons are 
vital with human interest; the definitions are strictly accurate and concise, 
the rules clear and pertinent. Avoiding the stiffness and formality of the 
older arithmetics, and the frothiness and the indefiniteness of the newer ones, 
the authors have steered a middle course and have made a series that will 
meet the requirements of school courses and the demands of practical 
business. 


Christmas Carols and Hymns. By Hollis Dann, Professor of Music, 
Cornell University. Cloth, large 8vo, 112 pages. American Book Com- 
pany. Price, 45 cents. 

Here are assembled the best Christmas hymns, the most beautiful Christ- 
mas carols, and the standard Christmas anthems, set to music of the best, 
and specially arranged and tested by the editors While the book is intended 
for use in schools, the superior excellence of the selections will make it val- 
uable for church purposes. Many of the carols may be sung in unison, espe- 
cially by children, with pleasing effect. The fine, exacting taste of the editor 
is evidenced in the character of the selections included in the book; it is of 
the highest order. 
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Advanced Algebra and Trigonometry. With Tables. By’ William 
Charles Brenke, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Nebraska. 345 pages. The Century Company. 

Dr. Brenke has endeavored in a single book to meet the needs of those 
institutions where the work of the first semester in mathematics is devoted to 
aigebra and trigonometry, the two subjects being studied on alternate days, 
or algebra taken up first and then trigonometry. By treating both subjects 
in a correlated manner, and by following a mode and sequence of presentation 
that introduces the student, who needs to apply his knowledge of mathematics 
in his other work as directly as possible to those facts and concepts which 
are most useful to him, the author has made less abrupt the transition from 
one subject to the other. The book makes a direct appeal to teachers of 
mathematics in secondary schools and colleges; it will simplify their work 
and greatly aid in its progress. 


A History of Education. During the Middle Ages and the Transition to 
Modern Times. By Frank Pierrepont Graves, Ph.D., Professor of the His- 
tory and Philosophy of Education in the Ohio State University. 328 pages. 
The Macmillan Company. 

This is a continuation of Dr. Graves’ History of Education before the 
Middle Ages, and holds to the same point of view and method of approach. 
The period covered lies between the sixth and the eighteenth centuries, and a 
clear and detailed account is given of the state and progress of educational 
matters in that period. The book discloses the origins of many modern edu- 
cational procedures, the sources being discovered by the diligent student and 
research worker. The treatment of the educational process is from the 
standpoint of the development of individualism, ‘‘the period of the Middle 
Ages and the subsequent four centuries of reaction lending themselves to this 
method of interpretation.’’ The study of the time and subject is most 
exhaustive, the treatment impartial and engaging in its frankness, the assem- 
bling of facts orderly and compact, and the style refreshing in its lucidity 
and force. Either as a text-book or work of reference Dr. Graves’ work is 
most substantial and timely. 


Wentworth’s Plane Geometry. By George Wentworth and David Eugene 
Smith. 12mo, cloth, 287 pages, illustrated. Ginn & Co. Price, 80 cents. 

This is a revision of Wentworth’s Geometry, for a generation the leading 
text-book on the subject in America. The revisers have departed in no 
manner from the excellent ways worked out by G. A. Wentworth, but they 
have met the demand of the times by certain emendations and additions that 
serve to enrich the work and make it pre-eminent as a text-book on geometry. 
Users of the book will find this new presentation fully meeting all their 
demands as a working text-book on the subject. 


Best American Essays. Selected by John R. Howard. Editor of Best 
American Poems, Best American Orations; Managing Editor, Library of the 


World’s Best Poetry, etc. T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. Price, 35 
cents. 
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Elementary Arithmetic. By DeForest A. Preston, Principal Public 
School No. 164 Brooklyn, and Edward H. Stevens, Associate City Superin- 
tendent of Schools, the city of New York. 12mo, cloth, 242 pages. The 
Macmillan Company. Price, 35 cents. 

This is the first book of a series that is to be a complete course in arith- 
metic for elementary schools. It is intended for use in the third, fourth and 
fifth years, and presents for these years certain features: easy words in state- 
ments and problems; operation first, theory afterwards; elimination of long 

* explanations of processes. The development of the fundamentals is deliberate 
and unintermittent; there is an abundance of easy, simple and direct prob- 
lems; explanations are for the most part summarized after the topic is 
studied. The book is so nicely graded, the arrangement of the subject so 
orderly and natural, the exercises so simple and progressive, and the defini- 

tions are so plain that the book easily commands respect and attention. It 

will find favor with all teachers of the perplexing subject of number fact. 
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Recent publications in the Contributions to Education Series, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, are Registration of City School Children, 
being a Consideration of the Subject of the City School Census, by John 
Dearling Haney, Ph.D.; The Training of Elementary School Teachers 
in Germany, by I. L. Kandel, Ph.D.; The Training of Teachers in Eng- 
land and Wales, by Peter Sandiford, Ph.D. ; and The Conflict of Method, 
by Gerhard R. Homer, Ph.D. These monographs, now numbering nearly 
fifty, are most valuable and comprehensive studies of certain phases of edu- 
cational affairs, prepared by men not only prominent in the profession but 
devoted students in the field of research. Their contributions are practically 
the last word on the subject, and they must be read and referred to by all 
interested in the organization and advancement of educational affairs. 





Lippincott’s Primer. By Homer P. Lewis, Superintendent of Schools, 
Worcester, Mass. 128 pages. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

With every story in this litthke book teeming with human interest, every 
picture a photograph of actual events, many of the half-tones being colored 
and full-paged, every sentence delightfully natural and rich with appeal to 
the experience of the little reader, it will be small wonder if the Primer does 
not find instant and warm welcome from every first-grade teacher. It is an 
attractive book, in dainty dress, splendid illustrations, clear type, strong 
paper and serviceable binding. 


The Art of Securing Teaching Positions. 
Progress Club, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

This a well written and much needed little volume which it would be well 
for every teacher to read. It sets forth a high ideal for all who enter the 
profession. It answers many practical questions which all teachers sooner 
or later ask,—most of them sooner, and many of them both sooner and later. 
The reading of this book will not only help a teacher to become more val- 
uable professionally, and to impress school authorities of the fact, but it will 
make her enjoy her work better. It is rightly called A Handbook for Teachers. 










By Elbridge B. Lincoln. The 
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The following Modern Language Texts have been received: Ernestes and 
Heiteres, edited by Josepha Schrakamp; Historical French Reader, by 
Felix Weill, Instructor in French, College of the city of New York; Easy 
Standard French, edited by Victor E. Francois, Associate Professor of 
French, College of the city of New York (American Book Company); 
Die Schildburger, edited by Frederick Betz, East High School, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Les Trois Mousquetaires, by Alexandre Dumas, edited by I. H. 
B. Spiers, French Master, William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia; 
French Anecdotes, arranged for translation, conversation and composi- 
tion by W. F. Giese, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Wisconsin, and C. D. Cool, Instructor in Romance Languages, University 
of Wisconsin (D. C. Heath Co.); Marchen und Gedichte, by. Rudolf 
Baumbach, edited by Edward Manley, Englewood High School, Chicago 
(Ginn & Co.); Contes des Marins de la Haute-Bretagne, by Paul Sebillot, 
edited J. E. Mansion, George Watson’s College, Edinburgh (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co.). 

Text-Book of School and Class Management. By Felix Arnold, A.B., 
Pd.D., Ph.D. Vol. Il, Administration and Hygiene. Macmillan Company, 
New York. Price, $1 net. 

This is a valuable book for every teacher. It has sections on organization, 
classification, attention and interest, the health of the child, the school 
building, the school personnel, the function of the school, and the school 
boards. The table of contents is so admirably arranged as to be almost a 
complete outline study of the subject. The chapters are correct in theory 
according to the results of the latest educational thinking; and they are 
practical as well. The two volumes of this work make a complete and most 
helpful guidebook for school officers and teachers. 


> 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following books and pamphlets for 
notice in our book review pages. ‘The titles are suggestive, and indicate more 
or less clearly the purport of the volume.* The price is given where it has 
been furnished to us. So many books are now sent to EpucaTiIon for review 
that it is impossible to give all of them individual and extended considera- 
tion. We shall acknowledge all in a manner similar to the following; or 
else’we shall give more extended notice,—to such as particularly interest our 
reviewers and seem of greatest value to teachers. 


Life Stories for Young People: Charlemagne. Translated from the 
German of Ferdinand Schmidt, by George P. Upton. Author of Musical 
Memories, Standard Operas, etc. Translator of Memories, Immensee, etc., 
with five illustrations. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. Price, 50 cents, 
net. 





Best American Orations. Selected and arranged by John R. Howard. 
Editor Best American Poems, Best American Essays; Managing Editor, 
Library of the World’s Best Poetry, etc. T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Price, 35 cents. 
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Handybook of Parliamentary Law. A Complete Syllabus of Rules of 
Order, with explanatory notes, directions for the study of Parliamentary 
Law, review questions, and usable graphic and diagrammatic classifications 
of motions. By F. M. Gregg, Associate Professor of Psychology and 
Teacher of Parliamentary Law in the Nebraska State Normal School, Peru, 
Neb. Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, London. Price, 50 cents. 


Shop Problems in Mathematics. By Wm. E. Breckenridge, M.A., 
Chairman of the Department of Mathematics in the Stuyvesant High 
School and the Stuyvesant Evening Trade School, New York City; Deputy 
Examiner in Shop Mathematics for the International Committee of the Y. 
M. C. A. Samuel F. Mersereau, B.A., Chairman of the Department of 
Woodworking, Stuyvesant High School, N. Y. C.; Practical carpenter and 
builder. Charles F. Moore, B.S., Chairman of the Department of Mental 
Work, Stuyvesant High School; Instructor in Machine Shop practice in the 
Stuyvesant Evening Trade School, New York City. Ginn & Co., Boston, 
New York, Chicago, London. Price, $1. 


Physical Science Series: Telepathy. Mental Telegraphy, Thought 
Transference, Mind Reading, Muscle Reading. By Edward B. Warman, 
A.M. Author of The Philosophy of Expression, The Voice—How to Train 
It, Get Well, Keep Well, etc. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. Price, 50 
cents net. 


Riverside Literature Series: Captains of Industry. By James 
Parton. Selected Sketches with Introduction and Illustrations. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. Price, 25 cents. 


Riverside Literature Series: The Second Shepherd’s Play, Everyman 
and Other Early Plays. Translated with Introduction and Notes by Clar- 
ence Griffin Child, Professor of English in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. Price, 40 cents. 


American History Leaflets, Colonial and Constitutional. Edited by 
Albert Bushnell Hart and Edward Channing of Harvard University. No. 34. 
Extracts from Official Papers Relating to the Isthmian Canal. 1515- 
1909. Parker P. Simmons, New York. Price, 10 cents. 


Stories from Chaucer: The Canterbury Tales. Edited by W. T. Stead. 
Illustrated by (Edith Ewen. The Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 


Joan of Arc. French Composition, with Notes and Vocabulary. By H. 
A. Guerber. American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
Price, 30 cents. 


Riverside Literature Monographs. Edited by Henry Suzzallo, Pro- 
fessor of the Philosophy of Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. The ldeal Teacher. By George Herbert Palmer, Alford Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy Harvard University. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, New York, Chicago. Price, 35 cents. 
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Riverside Educational Monographs. Edited by Henry Suzzallo, Pro- 
fessor of the Philosophy of Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The Problem of Vocational Education. By David Snedden, 
Ph.D., Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. Price, 35 cents. 














Riverside Educational Monographs. Edited by Henry Suzzallo, Pro- 
fessor of the Philosophy of Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The Teacher’s Philosophy In and Out of School. By William 
DeWitt Hyde, President of Bowdoin College. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, New York, Chicago. Price, 35 cents. 
















Ornamental Shrubs of the United States. (Hardy, Cultivated) by 
Austin Craig Apgar, Author of Trees of the Northern United States, Birds 
of the United States, etc. American Book Company, New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago. 


Manual Training Reprints. Edited by Charles A. Bennett, Professor of 
Manual Arts, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. Series A, No. 3. 
Selected Shop Problems. By George A. Seaton, Director of Manual Train- 
ing, Shaw High School, Cleveland, Ohio. The Manual Art Press, Peoria, 
Ill. Price, 20 cents. 
















Later Roman Education in Ausonius, Capella and the Theodosian 
Code. With Translations and Commentary by Percival R. Cole, Ph.D., 
Columbia. Instructor in the History of Education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York. Contributions to Education. No. 27. 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. Price, 25 cents. 












Art Songs for High Schools. By Will Earheart, Supervisor of Music, 
Richmond, Ind. American -_Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago. Price, 80 cents. 

How to be Successful. John K. Goin, President Barnes University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Manual of Agriculture. For Secondary Schools. Studies in Soils and 
Crop Production. By D. O. Barto, B.S., Instructor in Secondary School 
Agriculture, College of Agriculture, University of Illinois; with Introduc- 
tion by E. Davernport, M.Agr., LL.D., Dean of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Characteristic Passages from the Hundred Best English Prose 
Writers. ,Selected by Adam L. Gowans, M.A. T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. Price, 35 cents. 


A Comparative Study of the Play Activities of Adult Savages and 
Civilized Children. An Investigation of the Scientific Basis of Education. 
By L. Estelle Appleton, Ph.D. Head of the Department of Education, and 
Superintendent of the Normal Training School, Marshail College, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. University of Chicago Press. Price, 54 cents. 
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Selections from the Old Testament. Edited with Introduction and Note 
by Fred Newton Scott, Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Michigan. 
The Macmillan Company. Price, 25 cents net. 


The Teaching Botanist. A Manual of Information Upon Botanical In- 
struction, Including Outlines and directions for a synthetic general course. 
By William F. Ganong, Ph.D., Professor of Botany in Smith College. 
Second edition. The Macmillan Company, New York. Price, $1.25 net. 


Milton Bradley, A Successful Man. A brief Sketch of his Career and 
the Growth of the Institution which he founded. Published by Milton 
Bradley Company in commemoration of their Fifth Anniversary, Spring- 


field, Mass. 
Power. Nunc Licet Press, 42 Coulter St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Selections from ‘“‘Songs.’’ By David C. Nimmo. 


The Broken Statue de Fontange. A Dramatic Day. By Harold W. 
Gammans, A.B. Professor of Languages, Shenandoah Collegiate Institute, 
Dayton, Va. Ruebush-Elkins Company, Dayton, Va. Price, 40 cents. 


The Historical Outline of Oahspe, The Cosmic Bible. By Charles Louis 
Brewer. For sale by Mrs. Olivia Kingsland, 889 Haight St., San Francisco, 
Cal. Price, 10 cents. 


Proceedings of the Third Annual Congress of the Playground of 
America. Held at Pittsburgh, Pa., May 10 to 14, 1909. Report of the 
Committee on a Normal Course in Play. The Playground Association of 
America, 1 Madison Ave., New York. Fifteen cents per copy; $1.50 for 
12 numbers; Bound volume containing the 12 numbers, $2.50. 


The Standard Oil Company. By Elbert Hubbard. Being a reprint from 
The Fra Magazine. Done into a book by the Roycrofters, at their shops, 
which are in East Aurora, Erie County, New York 


Periodical Notes 


We note with pleasure that The Wor/d’s Work, which gives much space to educational sub- 
jects, is offering $150 for the best article on ‘‘ The Boy of To-morrow: What the School Will Do 
for Him,” in contrast with the boy of yesterday, and what the school did for him. $150 is also 
offered for the best article on “* The Girl of To-morrow: What the School Will Do for Her,” in 
contrast with the girl of yesterday, and what the school did for her, These articles are to “ par- 
take of the nature, not of discussion, nor of the essay, but rather of narrative, description and 
personal experience.” It is hoped and believed that the papers which are submitted in response 
to this invitation will serve to “inspire other teachers, and inform the educating public about the 
best things done in the educational world.””—In the November issue of the See Reviews is 
an article by Owen R. Lovejoy, entitled, “A Six Years’ Battle for the Working Child,” which 
should be read by every one at all interested in the stupendous problem of emancipating the 
toiling children of our country, The remarkable work already done along this line, and the work 
yet to do, is briefly stated, but so clearly that it cannot fail to arouse in the reader an eager desire 
to in some way help along the vitally important work.—The De/ineator for December has an en- 
os table of contents, and is in every way an excellent holiday number. The serial story is 
concluded in this issue, and the readers will say good-by to the charming characters with real 
regret.—The Christmas number of the Success Magazine is brim full of bright, breezy and 
optimistic articles. One feels the thrill of the holiday good cheer running from cover to cover. 





